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PREFACE 



This study of the supply of secondary level teachers in Kenya 
is one of fifteen istudies which together with a final volume of summary 
and analysis will comprise a comprehensive Report on the Supply of 
Secondary Level Teachers in English-speaking Africa. Although the 
studies are not intended to be identical in approach or format, each is 
focused on the problem of determining the likely demand for overseas 
personnel for staffing secondary level institutions through 1975 . Each 
study attempts to analyze the problem of teacher supply within the con- 
text of the social and economic factors which largely determine its 
nature and govern potential solutions. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that many of the same ingredients and dimensions will appear in all 
studies, although the saliency or significance of individual factors will 
vary from country to country. No pretense is made that precise numer- 
ical needs can be projected with certainty; rather the projections made 
are at best "order of magnitude" estimates of likely needs, disaggregated 
insofar as possible by such characteristics of teachers as their teach- 
ing fields, qualifications and experience, and source. 

It is hoped that the studies will assist those in institutions 
concerned directly or indirectly with providing teachers for English- 
speaking African nations in foreseeing both the magnitude of needs which 
may arise and the priorities among needs. It is further hoped that the 
analyses in the studies will be of some assistance to the states under 
review in recognizing the choices available to them in taking appropri- 
ate action. The studies, therefore, contain recommendations to all con- 
cerned. Because problems of teacher supply are so intricately bound up 
in the wider social context of education, it is to be expected that the 
studies will generally provide the reader with an understanding of the 
actual and potential place of secondary education in society and econ- 
omy . 

Most studies in this series have necessarily been compiled 
after relatively little research time in the country concerned. As a 
result, they rely largely upon the work of those units in the respective 
Ministries of Education which are concerned with estimating personnel 
requirements, wherever such units exist. This country study has, how- 
ever benefited from extensive analyses of staffing needs in Kenyan 
schools carried out by Dean Filemona F. Indire of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion at the University of Nairobi, who has participated throughout in 
preparing this study. Wherever hard data have been available we have 
relied upon these; but where statistical data have not been available 
we have not hesitated to assess our respective experiences and to rely 
on judgmental data based either upon our own experience or upon that of 
those in whom we have confidence. 
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The experience of Kenya in staffing its secondary level 
institutions is unique in several respects. Perhaps first, and most 
uniquely, the Kenyan experience is influenced by the rapid development 
of self-help or harambee schools. These schools have provided the 
growing edge of the Kenyan educational system and have led to the very 
rapid growth of that system during the decade just past. As these 
schools have regularly been less adequately staffed and equipped than 
the aided schools, they continue to demonstrate marked needs for well- 
qualified staff. The size of the need for further expatriate assis- 
tance in staffing secondary level institutions will thus depend in no 
small measure upon the extent to which expatriates (especially volun- 
teers) take up positions in harambee schools and upon the extent to 
which Kenyans choose or are appointed to these schools. It is our 
belief that if these schools are to be regarded as part of the Kenyan 
school system it is inappropriate to overlook their staffing needs and 
treat them as second class citizens in the system. 

The second unique feature in the Kenyan system is one of even 
more recent birth--this is the recognition through newly approved salary 
scales of the specialized nature of the task of the teacher educator. 

We are especially pleased to point out the special recognition which 
is given to teacher educators in the scales which were recommended by 
the recent Ndewga Commission, scales which have already been accepted 
and put into effect by the Kenya Government. We view the introduction 
of these scales as a genuine breakthrough in the history of education 
in Africa. 



The third noteworthy feature of the Kenyan situation is the 
high priority which the Government has given to the staffing of all 
secondary level institutions. This is reflected in part in the large 
proportion of University of Nairobi students whom it is intended shall 
go into teaching; it is reflected even more directly in the additional 
programs which have been created at Kenya Science Teachers College, 

Egerton College, and Kenyatta College. Now that provision is being 
made to allow persons who have previously gained their diplomate qual- 
ifications to advance to degrees, and to encourage mature teachers to 
go on for higher qualifications, we believe that a genuinely profession- 
al teaching cadre characterized by high morale is certain to develop. 

Several other reports which deal directly or tangentially with 
problems of teacher supply in Kenya deserve mention. In 1968 Olov 
Bergman and David Williams prepared an initial study, focussing especially 
upon the need for science teachers. More recently a team representing 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education studied 
Kenya in a three-nation Analysis of Teacher Education in East Africa. 

As the first of these studies preceded the planning which went into the 
new Development Plan, and as the second was based almost exclusively 
upon the projections in the Plan, we believe that our present study in 
part updates these earlier analyses. Even more recently, finally, Dr. 
Beulah M. Raju has amassed a body of extremely valuable data in her 
publication Problems and Prospects in Educational Planning in Kenya , a 
publication of the UNESCO/UNDP Project in the Faculty of Location at 
the University of Nairobi. Her study presents much of the background 
which our own more modest study could not encompass. 



Appreciation is due to many for making this report possible. 
The Report on the Supply of Secondary Level Teachers is a Project of 
llic Overseas Liaison Committee of the American Council on Education 
which establislied the broad outlines of the study. The Afro-Anglo- 
-T^erican Program in Teacher Education for Africa (now the Association 
for Teacher Education in Africa), the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, and the Inter-University Council of the United 
Kingdom have joined with the Overseas Liaison Committee in sponsoring 
the study. The Steering Committee for the study, identified on the 
title page, is representative of these organizations and has been 
invaluable in giving the studies reasonable focus and in determining 
how the studies could be of maximum impact. The Overseas Development 
Administration of the United Kingdom was most helpful in making pre- 
liminary arrangements for many of the studies and generously provided 
the services of Dr. D.J.S. Crozier who participated directly in the 
field research for several studies and has provided valuable criticism 
of others. Ann Keller and Besa Vincent Kotati have helped in gather- 
ing or analyzing data for this study; Dr. B. Raju has provided helpful 
suggestions and criticisms, and Betty White has provided great help in 
preparing this manuscript for publication. The project has been gener- 
ously funded by the Ford Foundation, the Midwest Universities Consortium 
for International Activities, and the Office of International Programs 
at Michigan State University. 

It would have been impossible to have completed this study 
of Kenyan education without the cordial and authoritative cooperation 
of various educational administrators. We should like to express our 
particular appreciation to Mr. K. Mwendwa, former Chief Education 
Officer; Mr. Y. Komora, present Chief Education Officer; Mr. D. C. King, 
former Adviser on Technical Education; Mr. S. Kimalel, former Principal 
of Kenyatta College; Mr. J. Lijembe, Head of the Kenya Institute of 
Education; and Mr. F.C.A. Cammaerts, former Head of the Department of 
Education at the University of Nairobi. I should like to express my 
own appreciation to Dr. Indire for the great amount of time and effort 
he has given to the study on top of other pressing and time-consuming 
duties. In this, as in all reports in this series, the judgments ex- 
pressed are, of course, those of the authors and do not necessarily 
reflect points of view of the sponsoring organizations. 



John W. Hanson 
Michigan State University 
September, 1971 
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INTRODUCTION 



SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
LIKELY TO INFLUENCE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Kenya achieved her independence in December, 1963. As in many 
countries in Africa, Independence found Kenya with an acute shortage 
of local middle- and high-level manpower. Also as in other countries 
in British-related Africa, the years immediately prior to Independence 
had seen 3 belated effort to make good this shortage, the slower and 
more deliberate rate of expansion of educational opportunities for 
Africans having been greatly accelerated to provide the personnel who 
would face the new problems and realize the potentialities which In- 
dependence would bring in its train. For the first four years after 
Independence, Kenyan post-secondary schools and the Kenyan economy were 
easily able to absorb all those who possessed their secondary level 
certificates of education. In 1968, the task of placing such students 
became more difficult and it was not until October of that year that 
jobs or places in further education had been found for the 7,000 young- 
sters who secured their secondary school certificates. The following 
year the number of new certificate holders swelled to 14,000 and neither 
Government nor the private sector could find wage employment for all 
those who did not go on to further schooling. So acute had the problem 
of general unemployment become by 1970 that salaries were frozen for a 
year from June 1970. All firms employing 10 or more persons were re- 
quired to increase by 10 percent the number of their employees for one 
year. It was also in this year that large numbers of students from 
Harambee schools (the self-help secondary schools which community after 
community in Kenya had constructed) began to reach their secondary 
school leaving examinations. 

The fact that this problem will grow rather than diminish in rec- 
ognized in the Development Plan^ 1970-1974, which states inter alia ; 

The number of primary school leavers entering the 
labour force (during the Plan period) will be more 
than one-half million, almost all of whom must be 
absorbed into agricultural and other types of rural 
employment, because there will not be a sufficient 
number of urban wage jobs created to absorb them. 

During the same period of time, over 138,000 secon~ 
dary school leavers, approximately 70,000 of whom will 
be in possession of s Form IV education, will enter 
the labour force. Many of these secondary school 
leavers will have difficulty finding urban wage employ- 
ment and, it is estimated that by 1974, less than 
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one-half will be able to do so... The possession of 
a Standard VII, Form II or Form IV education will 
not, in itself, provide an automatic assurance of 
Wage employment as has been the case in the past. 
Wage employment ^d.11 be available only to those who 
are in possession of needed skills or those who 
have other qualities which will render them attrac- 
tive to employers. 



For this reason the new Development Plan concerns itself not only with 
maintaining economic growth but with implementing an employment program. 
By 197 ^ the Government hopes that the economy will have expanded 
sufficiently to provide an additional 375,000 wage paid jobs, of which 
200,000 wilx not be in agriculture. That even this rate of expansion 
will still leave an economy which is not primarily a wage economy is 
revealed by the fact that even if these latter targets are met, the 
percentage of the labour force which is in the wage economy will 
only have increased from 25 percent to 28 percent. 

This is the most difficult problem which those responsible for 
secondary education in the years immediately ahead must face; how will 
it be possible to effect a reconciliation between the output of secon- 
dary certificate holders and others with some or a complete secondary 
education (many of whom are already in secondary schools) with an 
employment market which is already saturated with the types of secon- 
dary school finishers who are being educated in most secondary schools 
today. Although Kenya possesses one of the most promising economies 
in Africa, this is not a problem which can be solved within the span 
of five years considered in this report. It nonetheless introduces an 
over-riding consideration which helps place in context the educational 
development which must be foreseen, the need for concentration on 
content in education, and the potentially counterdevelopmental impact 
of education which fails to give adequate attention to quality, con- 
tent, and the social structures which will permit effective use of 
school finishers. 



Land, People, and Economy 

Kenya, in common with almost all countries included in this sur- 
vey, is predominantly an agricultural land. Of its 11,900,000 inhabi- 
tants at the beginning of 1 ^ 1 , almost 90 percent lived in rura.1 areas. 
While some of these earned their living partially or wholly from 
sources other than agriculture, it is estimated that for three quarters 
of the population agriculture is the sole means of livelihood. Al- 
though Kenya is a large country with an area of approximately 225,000 
square miles, the northern and northeastern portions of the country 
are arid and relatively waterless. Consequently, the population is 
concentrated in the southern two-fifths of the country. Here popu- 
lation density is high relative to agricultural land: a recent 

estimate by John D. Gerhart (see references) indicates a density of 
approximately 450 persons per square mile of arable land. All but 
a small percentage of the highly arable land is already under culti- 
vation. To increase earnings and thereby improve the standard of 
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living of the vast bulk of the population of Kenya, the Agricultural 
Education Coinmissicn pointed out that "land and water resources must 
be used more intensively, production must become more efficient, and 
unit costs must decrease. .. .To improve technology the farmers them- 
selves must be improved through general education and specific training. 
The first need is to invest in people." A second need, however, is 
clearly to invest in the types of rural development which promise to 
generate employment for the persons who have been educated or trained. 

The Kenya Government has now recognized in principle that the well- 
being of the populace will depend largely upon development of the 
rural areas. Unfortunately, neither income distribution nor other 
incentives currently attract leadership to the rural areas or retain 
potential leadership in them. There appears to be a high correlation 
between the amount of education a person has attained and migration to 
urban centers. A recent study by Rempel, based upon a sample of over 
one thousand urban in-migrants , showed the educational distribution of 
•migrants to urban areas revealed in figures presented in Table 1 below. 

Table 1. CROSS-TABULATION OF THE EDUCATION OF THE MIGRANTS 
AND THE EDUCATION OF THEIR FATHERS (PERCENTAGES) 













Education of 
the Migrant ' s 
Father 


No Formal 
Education 


Migrant's Education 

Standards 
1-4 5-8 


Forms 
1 - 6 


Totals 



No Formal 



Education 


12.1 


13.3 


38.4 


14.1 


77.9 


Standards 


1-4 


• 3 


.9 


4.7 


6.6 


12.5 


Standards 


5 - 8 


.3 


.6 


3.8 


4.3 


9.0 


Forms 1-6 
Totals 


12.7 


14.8 


.2 

47.1 


.4 

25.4 


.6 

100.0 



Source; Rempel, Henry. The Rural to Urban Migrant in Kenya, 

African Urban Notes, Vol. VI, No. 1, Spring, 19J1) PP- 63, 65 . 
Note; Of the men with some secondary education, 84 percent were 
in school the quarter prior to migration. 

It will be noted from Table 1 that approximately 75 percent of the 
migrants in the sample possessed at least five years of schooling, 
and over 25 percent possessed some secondary education. Of those who 
possessed 5 to 8 years of formal schooling, Rempel found that 75 
percent appeared to have completed their primary education, while of 
those with some secondary education, his data revealed that 84 percent 
were in school the quarter prior to their migration to the urban 
center, /ilthough percentages of age groups receiving schooling have 
risen in Kenya, these data obviously reveal that a highly dispropor- 
tionage percentage of the educated or partially educated move to the city. 
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Although there are sizable variations in the educational levels 
of groups migrating to different urban centers, or away from different 
rural areas, the most important point in terms of the further develop- 
ment of the present Kenyan educational system is that io serves as one 
unwitting partner in the team of forces which drains the educated 
from the countryside, thereby depriving rural areas ( x* their most 
promising potential modernizers. This migration is clearly a phenomenon 
related in part of job opportunities and incomes and may therefore 
‘ merely be exacerbated by temporary expedients such as a 19^0 tri- 
partite agreement of the Government, the Federation of Kenya Employers, 
and the Central Organization of Trade Unions whereby Government and 
the Employers in concerns with ten or more employees increased their 
staffs by 10 percent for the year while wages and salaries were frozen. 
It appears clear, furthermore, that most or many migrants would rather 
remain unemployed in town waiting for a possible job at urban wages 
than to return to the country where rural wages or underemployment await 
them. While this is probably chiefly a function of wages, it must 
also be accounted for in part by the wide disparity between the 
amenities which are provided in urban and rural areas. If Kenya is 
seriously concerned with rural development as a strategy for moderni- 
zation, it will have to give simultaneous attention to reducing income 
discrepencies, improving amenities in rural areas, and actively seeking 
out and testing ways in which education might be modified to reduce 
the leadership drain which these figures suggest. In addition, 
improved strategies will have to be found for employing educated 
youth in rural areas for their own and their communities' benefit. 

Despite the rather heavy population density per square mile of 
arable land, other potentialities for significant rural progress do 
exist in Kenya. The coimtry possesses a good and improving infra- 
structure of road and rail. Marketing systems are well developed. 

There have been fundamental changes in the land tenure system in many 
areas, imdertaken on Government initiative, and these have provided 
the enabling condition for viable farming systems. The deepwater 
port of Mombasa facilitates the export of products to world markets. 
Perhaps the major resource which remains only obliquely developed is 
the human resource, for it is not clear that the type of education 
provided the rural youngster does much to prepare him either to look 
upon agriculture as a potentially profitable way of life or to par- 
ticipate on the rural scene as an alert innovator. This is part of 
the challenge posed to education in Kenya, but it is not yet clear 
that the formal schools are responding well to this challenge. For 
this reason a n\amber of non-formal educational institutions have 
sprung up in Kenya addressed specifically to this problem and designed 
to serve youth who would otherwise add to the anomic (and politically 
explosive) potential of growing unemployed urban populations. 

Realizing the economic potential of the country becomes both 
more urgent and more difficult because of the rapid growth of popu- 
lation. Of the nearly 12 million persons who will live in Kenya by 
the end of 1^1, almost one half will be under 15 years of age. 
Furthermore, population is growing at a rate now estimated (on the 
basis of the most recent census) to be approximately 3.3 percent per 
ann\am. This is an especially high rate of population growth, and 
the ratio of school age or dependent children to productive workers 
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which it suggests is staggering. In a country such as Kenya where 
there is a strong commitment to provide primary education for all 
primary school age children, the implications of this population 
growth rate are staggering. The following two tables, as presented 
in the recent report of the Ndegwe Commission (May, 1^1) clearly 
illustrate the consequence of rapid rates of population increase 
and concomitant commitments to provide universal primary education 
as soon as possible. Even allowing for sizable rates of attrition 
as the tables do, total enrolments at this level rise rapidly. 
Furthermore, with improved salary schedules for teachers newly 
accepted and a constant upgrading of the "mix" of qualified: unquali- 
fied teachers in the school system, little or no relief can be 
expected in terms of the per pupil cost of primary education. It 
is not surprising that the Commission remarked about this probable 
expenditure as follows, although it proposed no concrete steps which 
might be taken to deal with it: "In 196^+ the estiiLc>.ted annual gross 

cost of primeiry education was I18 million against a present-day 
figure of tl3 million. This figure will continue to rise substantially 
during the period 19T0-74, somewhat in excess of the estimated 
recurrent costs as provided for in the Development Plan. " Should 
there be any setback in the health of the Kenyan economy, this under- 
estimation and the pressure which develops from youngsters already in 
stream, may pose for Kenya one of the most serious dilemmas it has 
yet faced in educational development. As there is, however, no firm 
commitment as to the percentage of primary school finishers who 
should proceed on to secondary education, the convergence of rising 
costs, growing school-age populations, and increasing percentages of 
youth admitted to secondary level institutions may be somewhat less at 
the level with which we are primarily concerned. Kenya is one of 
the first countries to have taken seriously the necessity for popula- 
tion control, but there is little chance that efforts at control will 
have any appreciable effect upon this growth rate in the decade 
ahead. Effects on school population are likely to come considerably 
thereafter. 



Table 2. PROJECTED POPULATION BY AGE 
('000 Population) 





Age 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


l 9 Ti^ 



7 




356 


369 


381 


395 


8 


330 


342 


354 


367 


379 


9 


317 


328 


340 


352 


365 


10 


306 


316 


327 


339 


351 


11 


295 


305 


315 


326 


338 


12 


285 


294 


304 


314 


326 


13 


275 


284 


293 


303 


313 


Total 


2,1^ 


2,225 


2,302 


2,352 


2,W 



Source: Statistics Division, Ministry of Finance and Economic 

Planning. (As presented in the Report of the Commission 

of Inquiry, 1970-1:^71. ) 
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Table 3 . PERCENTAGE PRIMARY AGE CHILDREN 
AT SCHOOL ACCORDING TO PROJECTIONS 
(’ 000 ) 



Year 


1570 


1571 


1 S 72 


1973 


1974 


Projected No. of children 
ages 7 to 13 


2,152 


2,225 


2,302 


2,382 


2,467 


Projected No. of children 
enrolled in primary schools 


1,385 


1,1487 


1,593 


1,723 


1,833 


Percentage primary school 
age children at school 


64 


67 


69 


72 


74 



Perhaps the most promising single omen that the potentialities 
of the land ^idll be realized is to be found in the clear commitment 
the national Development Plan to give priority to rural development 
and to provide a more equitable distribution of national income between 
rural and urban areas. This new basic strategy is defined in the 
Plan (which covers most of the period under consideration in this 
report) as follows: 



The key strategy of this Plan is to direct an 
increasing share cf the total resources available 
to the nation towards the rural areas. The 
Government believes that it is only through an 
accelerated development of the rural areas that 
balanced economic development can be achieved, that 
the necessary growth of employment opportunities 
can be generated and that the people as a whole 
can participate in the development process. 

It is hoped that strategies intended to secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of national income between sectors and to right the im- 
balance between urban and rural incomes, when coupled with other 
aspects of rural development, will begin the process of eliminating 
inequities. The full place of education and training in the process 
of rural development obviously still needs to be worked out, although 
the commitment in principle to adjust programs to rural environments 
has been made. 








The Strength of the Economy an d Potential 
Economic Constraints on Educ ation 

Perhaps the most obvious positive indicator of the strength of 
the Kenyan economy is the average growth rate which that economy 
has shown during recent years. As revealed in Table 4 on the next 
page, the Gross Domestic Product has been growing at an average 
annual rate of 7.6 percent (factor cost, current prices). This is, 
of course, more than double the rate of growth in population, thereby 
leading to a steady and not insignificant growth in Gross Domestic 
Product per capita. 

is 
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Table 4 . GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST, CURRENT PRICES 

(lO, Million) 



Average 

Annual 



Indus try 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Rate of 
Growth 


Traditional; 


Monetary 


21.15 


18.45 


26.16 


27.81 


28.81 


29.83 


7.1 


Non-monetary 


88.89 


60.49 


101.53 


107.18 


108.95 


113.59 


5.0 


Total 


110.04 


99.94 


128.29 


134.99 


137.76 


143.42 


5.5 


Modern: 


Agriculture 


53.55 


30.26 


32.83 


30.49 


31.76 


34.47 


0.6 


Non - agr i culture 


I&7.35 


199.97 


223.55 


241.09 


272.50 


298.68 


9.8 


Total 


220.90 


230.23 


256.38 


i? 71.58 


304.26 


333.15 


8.5 


Total G.D.P. Modern 


and Traditional 


330.94 


330.17 


384.17 


406.57 


442.02 


476.57 


7.6 



Source: ^atistical Digest, September 19 ^ 0 , Vol. VIII, No. 3 . 

Note: The breakdom into "traditional" and "modern" involves the 



marketed production of small farms which has been subtracted 
from agriculture in the monetary sector and added to the 
non -monetary sector. 

Although the rate of growth of G.D.P. is healthy in itself and 
in comparison with the rate of growth of population, the distribution 
of G.D.P. reflects serious imbalances. 

The income of those engaged in rural production is only l /7 to 
l /8 that of those in the modern non -agricultural sector and the 
relative income has been constantly deteriorating over time. This is 
a result in part of the increasing cost of living when compared with 
the decreasing unit prices for agricultural products, but it also 
reflects insufficient productivity per worker. Perhaps more encouraging 
is the fact that approximately 50 percent of Kenya's marketed agri- 
cultural output now comes from African small holdings, farms which 
tooay occupy some 8o percent of the land of highest agricultural 
potential in Kenya. 

Table 5 - G.P.D. PER CAPITA WORKER IN AGRICULTURE AND NON-AGRICULTURE 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 




G.D.P. per capita worker in non- 
agriculture modern sector 36 1. 9 380.6 4 o 6.8 4 U .9 45^.6 482.9 

G.D.P. per capita in agriculture 

and traditional sector 53.8 4 B .2 55-1 47.1 57-0 97*9 

Agriculture as a percentage of 

modern non-agriculture l 4.&7 12.66 13.55 15.86 12.48 11.99 

Source: Report of the Commission of Inquiry (Ndegwe Commission), 

1970-1971, p. 41. 

Note; The Kenyan pound is equal U.S.A, 

lal 
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Table 6. AVERAGE WAGE AS A PERCENTAGE OF G.D.P. PER WORKER 



Year 


Modern Agriculture Rest 


Private Sector 


Public Sector 


1964 


16.8 


68.6 


64.6 


1965 


17.2 


69.1 


72.6 


1966 


16.5 


68.7 


69.5 


1967 


15-7 


67 .6 


68.5 


1968 


14.8 


66.2 


63.3 


1969 


14.4 


65.2 


59.8 


Source: 


Report of the Commission 


of Inquiry. 1970-1971. Table 17 



The annual rate of growth in per capita income (real terms) in the 
modern non-agri cultural sector of the economy is gradually widening 
the gap between the rural population which is the largest social 
group in Kenya (80 percent of the population) and the urban dwellers. 
This differential is only partially mitigated by the flow of income 
back to the rural areas by reason of family and community loyalties 
of those with jobs in the cities. 

One feature of the economy which tends to be less disquieting 
in Kenya than in many developing countries is the rather healthy 
diversity of crops upon which its export earnings depend. Unlike 
those countries in which almost all export earnings come from one or 
two tropical crops, Kenya relies upon primary agricultural produce 
for less than half of its export earnings. Although coffee has been 
the principal export for Kenya, and is expected to remain the princi- 
pal export during the period ahead, earnings from this crop have been 
supplemented by earnings from tea, sisal, and pyrethrum. During the 
period ahead, the production and export of maize is expected to in- 
crease rapidly, the export value of this crop rising according to 
plan to be second only to that of coffee by 19^5. This five crop 
economy, insofar as export products are concerned, is very healthy 
by African standards. Furthermore, manufactured products other than 
processed agricultural products already contribute in excess of 40 
percent of Kenyan exports. Significant growth of manufacturing in 
the form of cement production, oil refining, rubber tire development 
and chemical production should further diversify and provide balance 
in the export mix. Not only are heavy development expenditures 
anticipated to permit expansion of these industries, but the develop- 
ment of the East African Community and the Kenyan market itself should 
contribute to their growth. 

Nonetheless, Kenya's balance of payments does pose one potential 
limitation upon achievement of goals established in the new Plan and 
upon the capacity of Government to carry out its plans. Balance of 
trade can change very rapidly, and the new Plan deliberately allows 
for conservative estimates as to the future growth in monetary value 
of Kenyan exports . The balance of payments in terms of goods moved 
from a surplus to a deficit in the final years of the last decade, and 
trade is expected to show increasingly a deficit balance. It is hoped 
that a very large portion of this can be made up in the form of income 
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secured through services (notably freight), transportation and tourism. 
Tlie tourism industry, which will almost unquestionably remain one of 
the fastest growing and most significant industries in Kenya through 
197 already brought in income in excess of Ktl 6 million by I968 and 
this figure is expected to more than double by 197 ^- Even with a 
highly favourable balance of exports in the form of services, however, 
a total negative current balance of payments of nearly KL 200 million 
is anticipated during the Plan period. During this time there will 
also be debt servicing charges which may run as high as Kt90 million. 
This will have to be made up by Government acquisition of capital, 
both domestic and foreign. The new Development Plan expects external 
financing will cover approximately half of the anticipated develop- 
ment expenditures. This would, however, amount to only approximately 
13 percent of total anticipated government expenditures during the 
period of the plan. 

The capacity of Government to provide the amount of education 
which it hopes to provide will be dependent not only upon the continued 
soundness of the economic situation but upon adherence to priorities 
which have been established in the Plan, of which education continues 
to be one. In recent years, education has commanded an increasing 
percentage of the recurrent expenditure of the central government in 
Kenya; and it is anticipated that an annual growth factor of 10 percent 
in recurrent expenditures for social services will continue to 
prevail, a figure which it must be noted will exceed the anticipated 
rate of growth in Gross Domestic Product. 



Table 7 . RECUREENT EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 
TOTAL GOVERNMENT RECURRENT EXPENDITURE 

Kfc '000 





1966/7 


1967/8 


1968/9 


1969/70 


1970/71 


Total Recurrent 
Expenditure Kt 


68, 529 


74 , 411 


76,513 


80, 192 


92,542 


Education Recurrent 
Expenditure 


7,161 


7,870 


8,864 


(est.) 

10, l 4 l 


(est.) 

20,464 


Education as Percent 
of Recurrent Expenditure 


10.44 


10.6 


11,6 


(est.) 

12.5 


(est.) 

22.1 



Sources: Statistical Abstract. 1969 . 1970 ; Recurrent Estimates, 1971/2 



With high priority still accorded education, and the fact that the 
percentage of the recurrent expenditure granted to education has been 
allowed to rise at a rate in excess of the rate for total government 
expenditures, we see no reason to suppose that the recurrent budgets 
in the years ahead will seriously constrain the expansion of education 
according to plan. (Unfortunately, it may limit the qualitative 
improvement of primary education which would come by rapidly upgrading 
primary school teaching through exclusive or near-exclusive reliance 
upon primary teacher training following partial or full secondary 
education. Perhaps more significant in terms of secondary education, 
however, is the fact that actual development expenditures have not 
always reached budgeted levels, largely because of delays in construc- 
tion. We would anticipate, therefore, that some expansion in the 
aided secondary system may in fact be delayed by development expen- 
ditures which fall behind target dates. Unfortunately, this is likely 
to affect the overall growth of the system less than it will affect 
the diversification of program and the qualitative improvement which 
comes with laboratories and workshops. 




I 




SECTION I 

RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN KENYA 



The Kenya Developmen't Plan, ^ provides the most; current 

official basis we possess for estimating the probable growth of • 

I maintained and assisted secondary schools in Kenya. The Ministry 

i kept the growth of such schools close to target during the early j 

f years of the last plan period (targets for both enrolments and new 

i, classes were slightly exceeded), but the years I969 and 191 0 saw ; 

I both number of classes and enrolments in the aided system move 

f substantially above target. Thus preliminary enrolment figures for ^ 

the first year of the new Plan period indicated that enrolments in 
i lower secondary classes in aided secondary schools had risen to 

i nearly 72,000 students, a figure nearly 15 percent above the target ^ 

1 figure which had been set only two years before. Therefore, although ■ 

I difficulties will undoubtedly exist in keeping building programs on 

schedule, (especially in some outlying areas) and although the 
i costs of education are certain to continue to rise (especially in 

I light of new salary schedules recently approved), we see every i 

I reason to believe that educational expansion will continue to be 

I ahead rather than behind schedule at the lower secondary level • 

during the period under consideration in this report. 

I 

I Stating that growth in maintained and assisted secondary 

I schools approximated targets set forth for most of the last Plan 

[ period, however, is apt to give a mistaken impression of the rate , 

I of educational growth which occurred in the period from 1964 on. 

I Probably the most startling growth which took place in secondary 

; education during this period was that in the non-aided Harambee or 

I self-help schools which sprang up in community after community. (See 

1 pages 20 - 27 . ) When enrolments in such schools are considered 

I part of overall educational development, actual growth of secondary 

{ enrolments was more than twice as great as that which targets in 

the Plan had appeared to anticipate. As Kenya has come to include 
the Harambee schools in its development plans and to count their 
; students in its national enrolment figures and as part of its program 

i of national development, it is in terms of total secondary develop- 

‘ ment that problems of staffing must now be reckoned. This introduces 

I an even greater element of uncertainty into projections than would 

be the case were only maintained schools to be considered. The 
I Harambee schools which revealed such phenomenal growth during the 

I past decade reflected on the one hand the enormous social demand 

; for secondary education which existed in Kenya; they reflected on ] 

[ the other the commitment of Kenya and Kenyans to the spirit of 

harambee and of self-help. Since these schools are close to the 

political roots of government and since they represent . this latter 

commitment par excellence , it will be difficult to deny them needed i 

support over time or to allow many schools founded by self-help to 

flounder. 
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AI-. t-,he r.anie time these schools are provinf?; more expensive for 
communities to build and support than communities expected and 
present profrrams are providing fev/er of the sons and daughters of 
tlie communities involved with assured entry into the modern sector 
ol’ l.he economy than members of communities had at first anticipated. 

It is therefore to be expected that the overall rate of expansion 
of the unaided sector will be slower in the period ahead. It 
remains uncertain how hard it may be to rechannel the spirit and 
drive vdiich created these schools into providing more diversified 
curricula in them or to promote other fonns of preparation for work 
and life which v/ould encourage youth to remain in rural communities 
rather than migrate to the urban enclaves with the allure, higher 
salaries, and promise of getting ahead of the latter. Even though 
this will be difficult, however, one factor promises to reduce the 
rate of overall secondary growth; for much of the anticipated develop- 
ment in the maintained secondary system will in the future come 
through Government's assuming financial responsibility for classes 
or streams in Harambee schools, especially where such schools serve 
otherwise unserved or underserved areas. In this sense, the devel- 
opment of aided and of Harambee schools will tend to merge in the 
period under consideration in this report. 

During the period through 197 5 ^ it is planned that development 
of secondary education in Kenya will take several forms. First, 
there is certain to be continued expansion of the aided system, 
although it is to be hoped that this expansion will be at a de- 
celerating rate. Second, it is Government policy to provide greater 
equity in the distribution of secondary school places , removing 
existing inequalities in the geographic distribution of schools 
with their concomitant disquieting ethnic overtones. Third, Kenya 
is almost certain to move as rapidly as possible in providing for 
a more diversified curriculum , the national commitment being to 
introduce a much higher proportion of work in the sciences (in 
which there is a shortage of persons available for the next higher 
rungs on the educational ladder) and in practical subjects. The 
emphasis on practical subjects, fortunately, is not usually to 
equip persons directly for the world of work but to provide them 
with exploratory experiences and to prepare them to take post- 
secondary vocational training as appropriate. Fourth, there is apt 
to be increased attention and concern devoted to the Harambee schools 
to ensure quality in tenris of staffing and facilities, to reduce or 
eliminate redundant schools, and to provide increased supervision 
and probably selective financial support. The recent decision of 
the Kenyan government to assume direct financial responsibility 
for primary schools, even while leaving county councils consider- 
able responsibility over some other aspects of primary education, 
may to some extent serve as a precedent with respect to the Harambee 
schools; and it is already clear that Government is not impervious 
to local requests for assumption of support that go beyond planned 
commitments. Finally, development is almost certain to take the 
form of greatly increased attention to the upper secondary school , 
for successful completion of the ’feixth form'\or upper secondary 
school) remains the entry requirement to the new University of 
Nairobi, and the small numbers of qualified entrants (particularly 
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in r,o science-related faculties) have severely restricted the size of 
pro(-rrarris . Likely shifts of emphasis in respect to primary teacher 
education and other vocational types of secondary education are 
considered in Section II of this report. 



The Recent Development Flan and Actual Performance 

The structure of formal academic education which now exists in 
Kenya represents an adaptation of the British system and is unlikely 
to change during the plan period. This structure is depicted 
diagrammatically in Appendix A . In brief, it consists of seven 
years of primary education followed by a four year lower secondary 
course. Entry into the regular secondary school has in recent 
years fallen to below ten percent of those who are enrolled in the 
final year of primary school. Only a small portion of those com- 
pleting the lower school find places in higher secondary education. 
Each step on the ladder is marked by an examination: the Certifi- 

cate of Primary Education follows primary school; the Kenya Junior 
Secondary Examination is now offered after Form II of the lower 
secondary school; the East African Certificate of Education examina- 
tion follows the completion of Form IV; while the Higher School 
Certificate Examination (or General Certificate of Education, 
Advanced Level examination) follows the completion of Form VI. 
(Secondary schools are classified as either maintained schools , 
essentially government schools in which all support comes from the 
government and fees; assisted schools , generally affiliated with 
religious bodies but securing normally 80 percent of all or some 
of the teachers' salaries from the government; and unaided schools 
which may be private, religious or local self-help schools. ) 

Primary teacher training occurs at three levels, two-year 
training courses following the Certificate of Primary Education, 
the Kenya Junior Secondary Examination, and the East African Cer- 
tificate of Education. Training for secondary teaching regularly 
follows either the East African Certificate of Education (Form IV) 
or the Higher School Certificate (Form VI). 

The rate of expansion in secondary education over much of the 
past decade is revealed in Appendix B . Between I965 and I967 
original plan targets were only slightly exceeded, 135 Form I 
classes actually being opened as compared with the 128 scheduled 
in the Plan. From this point on, however, enrolments in aided 
schools at the lower secondary level appear to have grown much 
more rapidly than originally planned, however, probably reflecting 
in large part Government support for new classes in schools which 
had begun as unaided Harambee schools. 
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Table 8. GROWTH ACCORDING TO PLAN 1965-1970 
(MAINTAINED AND ASSISTED SCHOOLS) 



Form 


1965 


1968 


1968 (inc. 1970 (inc. 

Unaided Unaided 

e.g. e.g. 

Har amb e e ) Harambee ) 

Schools Schools 


1970 

(Plan) 


Planned 
5 Year 
Percent 
Increase 


I 


11, 500 


15,169 


35,624 


4l, 043 


17 , 600 


53 


II 


8,700 


14,388 


28,467 


37,339 


15,800 


82 


III 


6,100 


12, 405 


19,547 


24,540 


14,300 


134 


IV 

Total 


5,400 


11, 028 


14, 565 


19,317 


13,000 


l4l 


I-IV 


31,700 


52,990 


98, 203 


74,561 Aided 

52,294 Unaided 
126,855 Total 


60,700 


91 


V 


1,100 


1,734 


1,769 


2,606 


2,500 


127 


VI 

Total 


700 


1,328 


1;389 


2, 010 


2,300 


228 


V-VI 


. 1,800 


3,062 


3,158 


4, 616 


4,800 


167 


TOTAL 33,500 


56,052 


101,361 


79,177 


65,500 


96 



Sources: Development Plan, 1965/66 to 1969/70 ; Ministry of 

Education statistics. Note; Lower Secondary figures do not add, 
presumably because of later enrolment statistics. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from Table 8 above. First, 
if only assisted and maintained secondary schools are considered, 
the rate of growth of secondary school education was slightly ahead 
of schedule by I968. If, however, the unassisted or Harambee 
schools are taken into account, enrolments in secondary schools 
were already some fifty percent beyond the final target figure in 
the Plan a good two years before the terminal date of that Plan. 

(Growth in Upper Secondary enrolments was at the same time less 
spectacular- and was actually behind Plan targets for the period. ) 

The period from I965 to 1970 thus saw plans for annual openings of 
new Form I classes in aided schools of 97 ^ 50, 30, 35 and 40 

classes. That these targets were roughly adhered to in the first 
years of the period was made possible only by the almost unlimited 
growth of Harambee schools which helped satisfy the Kenyan thirst 
for education. (in 1964 the Kenya Education Commission reported 
that almost one third of the secondary schools in Kenya were self- 
help or Harambee schools; in I968 there were 369 such schools 
compared with 213 maintained and 19 assisted schools; in 1970 there 
^ere 483 unaided schools compared with 300 aided schools. It seems 
clear that the Ministry found it impossible or undesirable to 
exercise the control over opening such schools which the Commission 
had recommended. ) By comparison with the past rate of development 
of aided schools, the new Plan called for opening 30 new Form I 
classes each year from I97I through 1974, a figure which have 
significantly reduced the percentage of C.P.E. holders who could 
enter an aided school and a figure to which it has already proved 
impossible to restrict expansion. 
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The Potential Impact of Expansion 
of Primary Education 



The very remarkable growth of all levels of Kenyan education in 
the period since independence is shown in Appendix B to this report. 
The rate at which this growth has occurred during the I96OS in 
primary schools appears as Appendix C . This rate of growth in 
primary education (enrolments nearly doubled in the period from 
1963/64 to 1968/69) has been achieved, surprisingly, with recurrent 
contributions from the Central Government which were less than those 
made for secondary, vocational, or higher education. Although 
primary school funds were formerly handled by County Councils, 
effective in 1970 the Central Government assumed direct financial 
control of the primary schools in County Council districts to ensure 
a more efficient use of the funds than had been made under the 
former grant system. 

It is anticipated that rapid expansion of primary education ^d.11 
continue during the new Plan period. The rationale for this further 
expansion, which will have important repercussions both in the 
number of persons it will be necessary to train as primary school 
teachers and in the social demand which is likely to be generated 
for post-primary education, is stated in the new Plan (1970-197^) 
as follows : 

The unprecedented changes now taking place in Kenyan 
society depend heavily upon the creation of new 
knowledge, new skills and even greater numbers of 
literate and educated people. Primary education is 
a fundamental basis for literacy and the foundation 
upon which are built the structures of modern educa- 
tional and training systems. Universal primary 
education. Government's long-term objective, will 
continue to possess high priority in the 1970-197^ 

Plan for education, in order to ensure equal oppor- 
tunity for all people to play their full part in 
the development of the country. (Kenya Develo'oment 
Plan, 1970-1974, pp. 452-3.) 

In moving toward its ultimate stated goal of universal primary 
education, the Government hopes to increase the percentage of 
primary school age children enrolled from the 6l percent enrolled 
in 1968 to 75 percent by 197^; the end of the period. In order to 
achieve this goal, the Plan commits government to supporting a 
6 percent annual increase in Standard 1 intakes and a total increase 
in enrolments from 1.2 million in I968 to 1.8 million by 197^* 

This increase will, it is hoped, be achieved in part by increasing 
the number of poor children for whom fees are remitted from between 
5 and 10 percent which has existed in the past to between 15 and 
20 percent by the end of the Plan period. Furthermore, as large 
percentages of the children not in school come from poor districts 
or districts where schools are unavailable, the government plans 
to provide for increased facilities (including some boarding 
facilities) in the under-represented areas. In 19^5; the Chief 
Education Officer reported that it was estimated that over 91 percent 
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of the children in Central Province were in primary school but only 
45 percent in Rift Valley and Coast Provinces and only 1 percent 
in North Eastern Province. Obviously this unequal distribution of 
primary school places results in a comparably unequal distribution 
of secondary school students, creating a political problem of 
sizable importance. 

In estimating the number of youngsters who will reach the end 
of primary school, the Development Plan allows for average survival 
rates during recent years for Standards 1 through 3 } and for con- 
siderable repetition in grade for the final two years in primary 
school. Aside from the more generous remission of fees which is 
promised, two factors operating in opposite directions may influence 
the number of children who do reach the primary school leaving 
examination and are thus potential secondary school entrants. 

On the one hand, the process of replacing unqualified teachers with 
qualified teachers will continue during the period, almost all 
teachers having at least two years of post-primary training by the 
end of the Plan period. (Between 19^5 and I968 the number of 
qualified teachers fell from 34 percent to 2 J percent. Many of 
those considered qualified, however, have only primary education 
with two years of teacher training themselves. ) These teachers will 
be serviced by an increasing number of inservice courses organized 
around consolidated teachers colleges and by an increasing number 
of educational supervisors and assistant supervisors. On the 
other hand, in order to allow the rate of expansion planned, the 
Plan looks to an increase in the average primary school class size 
to 4o from its present 32. Improved instructional materials, the 
increase in fee remissions, and better teachers and supervisors 
should, if anything, promise less attrition in the early years of 
primary school. 



Table 9. TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, I96O-I969 





1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969* 


Primary Schools 
Trained Teachers 
Untrained Teachers 


19,179 
8, 649 


20,112 23,305 
10,480 10,217 


25,050 
10, 622 


27,i^5 29,997 
10,438 8,308 


Secondary Schools 
Trained Teachers 
Untrained Teachers 


1, 490 
510 


1, 866 
628 


2,160 

844 


2,470 

1,583 


2,743 

1,902 


3,260 

2,000 


Teacher Training Colleges 
Trained Teachers 


316 


366 


400 


424 


468 


515 


Trade Schools 
Trained Teachers 
Untrained Teachers 


n. a. 


133 


125 


9^^ 

7 


123 

7 


145 


TOTAL 


30,144 33,585 37,051 


40,250 


43, 166 


44, 225 


Provisional 



Source: Statistical Abstract. 1969. p. 134. See also Appendix L. 
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Table 10 . PROJECTED ENROLMENT IN KENYA PRIMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
ON ASSUMPTION OF 6 PERCENT ANNUAL INCREASE IN 
STANDARD I INTAKES, DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 



Thousands 



Standard 


1968 


1969 


1570 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


I 


251 


266 


282 


299 


317 


336 


356 


II 


208 


228 


241 


256 


271 


288 


305 


III 


179 


200 


219 


232 


246 


261 


277 


IV 


159 


157 


185 


203 


215 


228 


242 


V 


133 


138 


138 


161 


177 


188 


199 


VI 


135 


146 


161 


161 


192 


214 


226 


VII 


147 


148 


159 


175 


175 


208 


228 


Total 


1, 212 


1,283 


1,385 


1,457 


1,593 


1,723 


1, 833 


Source: 


Kenva Development 


Plan. ig70-ig74. 


p. 454. 






One 


additional 


factor 


promises 


to continue to weigh heavily in 



determining the extent of the social demand for secondary school 
places which grows out of this primary school expansion. Not only 
have primary school enrolments been growing rapidly in recent years, 
but it has become customary for children to begin primary school at 
an earlier age i.e., 5 to 6 years, leading in turn to children 
of a younger age receiving their C.P.E. Although this pattern 
varies from one part of the country to another (in such an area as 
Nyeri where the demand for schooling is unusually high it is 
estimated over 90 percent of the primary school youngsters are in 
school), the average primary school leaving age is now 13 years. 

As there is little place for youngsters of this age in the work 
force, the demand for further schooling becomes all the greater. 

Evidence is increasingly available which suggests that there 
has been a strong drive on the part of the primary school leavers to 
go on to secondary school. How much demand may diminish in the 
near future as it becomes apparent that secondary school does not 
assure a job, is uncertain. The evidence, most of \diich came in 
the mid-1960s, is indicative of the demand which has existed. 

Three types of evidence, all pointing toward secondary school ex- 
pansion, should be mentioned. 

The first type of evidence, which we secured from secondary 
sources, was amassed in an attitude study conducted in rural areas 
prepared for the Ministry of Labour and Social Service in 19^5 
Marco Survey Ltd. Although it is difficult to interpret the 
meaningfulness of the results obtained, all but 7 percent of the 
respondents suggested that eleven years or more of schooling was 
necessary for a boy now and 75 percent of the respondents thought 
at least that much r chooling was necessary for a girl. The reasons 
the rural population gave for their judgments were overwhelmingly 
economic; job opportunities, financial benefits for students (and 
to some extent for parents). The study made clear that despite the 
high cost of schooling, the rural population at that time was 
strongly in favor of providing more opportunity for further schooling. 
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A study by John Anderson the following year of the aspirations 
of primary school leavers themselves in the rural areas of Kenya 
indicated their own strong preference for school. The order of 
preference of seven of the major opportunities available is con- 
sonant with the demand for more secondary education. In rank order, 
the preferences were as follows: 

! 

li. Government- aided secondary school. 

9* Training Courses (e.g., Police and presumably Teaching) 

3. Government Trade Schools. 

4. Private Secondary Schools. 

5. Harambee Secondary Schools. 

6. Employment. 

7 . Work at home on father ' s farm. 

f 

Source: J. E. Anderson, "The Adolescent in the Rural Community," 

in Sheffield, Education, Employment and Rural 
Development , p”I 4l8. 

It is, of course, often difficult to disentangle completely 
aspirations from expectations, for the perception of reality no doubt 
influences what one aspires to. The actual opportunities which are 
available appear to be limited indeed. This is revealed in a 
further study by Anderson which suggests in alarming terms the 
potential impact of mounting n\imbers of primary school leavers upon 
an African economy with limited absorptive capacity in its modern 
and wage-earning sectors. Anderson estimated the occupations of 

147,000 1966 primary school leavers the following year to be as 
shown in Table 11 below. 

Table 11 . ESTIMATED 19^7 OCCUPATIONS OF 
1966 PRIMARY SCHOOL LEAVERS 



15.000 found places in government aided schools 

12.000 found places in Harambee unaided schools 

6.000 found places in other unaided schools 

15.000 repeated primary classes 

4.000 found places in some form of further training (including 
teacher training) 

20.000 found some type of permanent employment 

75.000 did not find permanent wage employment or formal education 
TOTAL 147,000* 




Source: J. E. Anderson, Education for Self-Reliance — The Impact 

of Self-Help . 

Similar results, apparently based upon a study by the Christian 
Council of Kenya and the Christian /Churches Education Association 
give a somewhat more detailed estimate for the preceding year and 
are included as Appendix F to this report. 

Partly as a consequence of the youthfulness of primary school 
leavers, considerable political pressure appears to have been put 
upon the Ministry to increase to nine years the diiratlon of common 
* The Economic Survey, 1970, estimates that between 1967 and 1969 
wage employment rose just under ,4,6,000 whereas new entrants to 
the labor force (most school leavers) rose 220,000. 

29 
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t'ducabion, that is, the years of schooling which it is hoped to make 
universal. This could be accomplished either by making the first 
I’.wo years of secondary school coinmon to all or by engaging in a 
structural reorganization of the system whereby the first nine years 
of schooling became common elementary education. It is beyond the 
strict terms of reference of this report to assess either proposal; 
for either change would involve important financial and political 
considerations, especially in a period when the present seven years 
of education have not yet become available to all children. It 
; would appear unlikely that such a changeover can be achieved rapidly 

: in any event- If it is in this direction which Kenya does decide 

to move, however, two professional considerations should bulk large 
i in the decision as to the content of the program and the pacing of 

■ the changeover: (l) It would be unfortunate if the change were made 

! merely by incorporating the present content of the first two forms 

of secondary school into an expanded elementary school . It would 
be important that curriculum be carefully reexamined and planned, 

, for not only might important parts of the present content of Forms 

i III and IV be found to be appropriate items for this common educa- 

tion but entirely new content, currently not incorporated in the 
: curriculum, should be expected to replace some content whose chief 

; claim to inclusion may be more that of tradition than that of 

: appropriateness. (2) Plans for the staffing of any such revised 

i program should be made considerably in advance of any changeover , 

I for it is not clear that either present primary school teachers or 

\ present secondary school teachers would be optimally equipped to 

j handle the final years of the common school. Both revisions of pre - 

I service training programs and expansion (on a "crash" basis) of in- 

service training programs should both precede and accompany any 
I actual changeover in program. Furthermore, careful monitoring and 

f on-going evaluation of changes should be included in any ( Educational 

I transformation of this magnitude. 

I 

t 

I Whether or not such a new option is accepted, it is difficult 

I to imagine where places in the wage economy will be found for many 

I of the youngsters who will be leaving the elementary school in the 

I decade ahead. Furthermore, we still know too little about ways of 

helping school leavers enter into modest or small scale self- 
employment, although it is doubtful if the knowledge we do have 
available is fully reflected in school or youth programs. Thus 
the opportunity for such youngsters to go on to secondary level 
education becomes a matter of constant concern- The Index of 
Opportunity for Secondary Schools (Form I enrolments in aided 
secondary schools as a percentage of Kenya Preliminary Examination 
entries the preceding year) has declined from 11+.4 percent (in 
government aided Form Is) in 19^4 (20.0 percent if Harambee 
schools are taken into account) to approximately 9.3 percent in 
aided schools in 1967, and it is planned that this ratio be main- 
tained during the first half of the 19^ Os. With a labor market in 
the wage economy whoi^’ growth rate does not approach the rate of 
growth in the output of the primary schools, it would appear that 
social demand for education may continue to cause political pressure 
for places in aided secondary schools in excess of those counted 
upon within the plan. 




30 
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Wibli expenditures on secondary education growing at a rate of 
percent per annum, a rate not greatly in excess of the anti- 
cipated rate of growth of Gross Domestic Product, and with the 
I’irst constraint on salary costs having teiken effect with a one-year 
wage freeze, there remains the possibility or even the likelihood 
that enrolments will continue to push well ahead of target either 
in the aided school system or in the Harambee schools, the former 
now appearing the more likely. In order to judge how likely this 
is to occur, however, we must give attention both to the Harambee 
schools and to the few other educational opportunities which exist 
for primary school leavers and which could conceivably serve as 
outlets for the drive for more education or training. 



The Development of Harambee Schools 

Unquestionably one of the most intriguing features of Kenyan 
secondary education has been the growth of self-help Hnrambee 
secondary schools. The pace of development of these schools has 
been far more rapid than that of the aided secondary schools. In 
its report prepared in 196^4 the Kenya Education Commission noted: 

The spirit of self-help is a valuable part of our 
national inheritance and everything must be done to 
stimulate and sustain it. We fear, however, that it 
will soon be quenched, if it is misdirected towards 
tasks that are beyond the powers and resources of 
the local community to fulfill... we were very much 
disturbed by the probability that many of the 
children in these schools would not in fact receive 
an education that would justify the description of 
secondary. .. .Even measured by the standard of the 
Cambridge School Certificate, it was, in our judg- 
ment, virtually certain that most Harambee schools, 
in their present condition, would produce disastrously 
poor results; while others were in grave danger of 
failing altogether from lack of funds, or teachers, 
or both. (Kenya Education Commission Eeport, Part II, 

P. 21) 

At the time the commission was sitting, it estimated that one third 
of the secondary schools were Harambee schools. Although this was 
at a time when the gro^vth of these schools was especially stimulated 
by (l) the elimination of Standard 8 in primary schools, which made 
school rooms available, and (2) a declining index of opportunity for 
holders of primary school certificates to find places in aided 
secondary schools, it has proven the case that growth has continued 
to be rapid. In many parts of the country, Harambee schools grew 
from long-standing traditions of self-help which now, for the first 
time, were directed into establishing secondary schools. 

In his 1968 study of these schools, John Anderson reported the 
accelerating growth of such schools in the following table, to 
which Ministry figures for the years I968-I97O have been added 
here. 
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Table 12. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR AFRICAN STUDENTS IN KENYA, I945-I968* 



Year 


Aided 


Unaided 


Total 


1945 


4 


0 


4 


1957 


21 


4 


25 


i960 


33 


8 


41 


1963 


82 (36)* 


13 (19)* 


95 


1964 


152 


68 


220 


1965 


184 


150 


334 


i960 


197 


201 


398 


1967 


206 


361** 


567 


1968 


232 


369*** 


601 


1969 


263 


431 


694 


1970 


300 


483 


783 



*At independence the distinction between African, Asian and 
European schools was dropped. Thus, figures from 19^4 onwards 
include European and Asian schools. These are shown in 
brackets for I963. 

**This represented a Ministry estimate and included schools 
which had not submitted returns. 

***The actual number may well be larger, some schools being 

unregistered. The best available estjjmate suggested that up 
to 30 additional Harambee schools had been opened in 1969* 

Not all unaided schools are Harambee schools, of course. 
Anderson, disaggregating the figures for 19^7^ came up with 
the following figures: 



247 

38 

45 



31 



S ource : 



Harambee schools 
Private secondary schools 

"Hidden" private schools, i.e., commercial or 
tutorial colleges, offering normal secondary education 
Religious secondary schools, chiefly Catholic 
seminaries or fundamentalist mission schools. 

J.E. Anderson, Education for Self-Rel tance--the 
Impact of Self-Help; Ministry of Education statistics. 



The Kenya Ministry of Education has gradually exercised more 
: control over the opening of unaided schools. Part IV of the Education 
I Act of 1968 requires that all unaided schools apply for registration 
I by the Ministry, such registration being granted only when the 
accomodations are judged adequate, the manager is considered suitable, 
and "the establishment of the school is consistent with the needs of 
Kenya and the economical and efficient provision of public education." 
The Ministry has the power to inspect these schools and ample pro- 
visions exist for closing schools which fail to remedy shortcomings. 
Major concerns of the Ministry during the period rapid expansion 
have been to see that the schools serve reasonably large catchment 
areas and that no redundant schools are established. The finances^ 
of most schools have been shaky and the foim and quality of governing 
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bhe schools has varied widely from one locality to another. Only 
/gradually have inexperienced committees learned to deal with the 
financial complexities of building and operating schools simul- 
taneously. Schools are originally built with donations from 
community citizens, occasionally assisted by local councils, and 
sometimes by cooperatives. Further donations provide continued 
support for the schools, but most revenue is derived from fees 
which average between 600 shillings and 7 00 shillings a year. As 
most Harambee schools are located in rural areas, the payment of 
fees tends to be irregular, depending upon crops. Fees are almost 
always a considerable drain on family funds, for school fees are 
regularly the largest call upon cash of the Kenyan farm family. 

Many times fees are paid by relatives holding wage or salaried 
employment in the urban centers, however, and in this sense the 
schools stimulate a useful flow of cash back from the city to the 
countryside. 

These schools obviously lack many of the features which make 
for good education. They quite regularly lack laboratories, 
libraries, and well qualified teachers. Textbooks are ordinarily 
the cheapest editions and frequently are not available for all 
students. Very few of the schools are boarding schools, although 
some do provide some accommodation for students. (A number of 
schools provide boarding facilities for girls.) In many cases, 
students join together in shops or houses where they live as a 
group and provide their own food. Although most persons concerned 
with the schools (boards of governors, students, parents) recognize 
the role that the schools should play in rural development, they 
still see the school primarily as an avenue into modernity and as 
a means of providing wage earning employment. The model at which 
the schools aim appears to be that of the conventional government- 
aided school, with its curriculum and facilities; but lack of 
teachers, money and facilities have given these schools an even 
stronger bias towards the arts subjects than is the case in the aided 
schools. Although science subjects will doubtless be added as 
teachers and central government support become available, the cur- 
ricula in 38 Harambee schools as reported at a I966 Conference of 
Harambee School Headmasters probably reflects the offerings of all 
except the richest of the schools until such time as the government 
assumes responsibility for supporting part of the program. In many 
schools extracurricular activities are offered, in a few instances 
including 4 -K clubs, the school farm clubs in Kenya. (See Table 13,) 

Although the process of maintaining control over Harambee 
schools has in the past been loose (partly because Kenya went through 
a period of transferring regulation from Regions to the central 
Ministry), more control appears promised in the future. This will 
likely lead to improvement in financing and staffing, even where 
direct government financial support is not involved. Control 
appears to have been exercised hitherto at three points: first, at 

the time permission is required in order to open a school, such per- 
mission depending as indicated earlier upon the availability of 
existing schools to serve the local area. Second, further permission 
must be secured to develop the school beyond the Kenya Junior 
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Tal'lei3 • CURRICULAR OFFERINGS IN HARAMBEE SCHOOLS, I966 



Subject Distribution in the Curriculum 

Distribution of subjects for 38 schools who retained copies 
of time tables. 



Non-Science Subjects 





Schools 


Average Periods 




Offering 


Per Week 


English 


38 


9-10 


Mathematics 


38 


7-8 


Geography 


38 


3-4 


History 


38 


3-4 


Physical Education 


38 


2 


Religious Knowledge 


36 


3 


Swahili 


27 


3 


Music 


26 


1-2 


Current Affairs 


14 


1 


Art 


9 


1-2 


Library 

(One school offered Domestic Science 
for girls and one offered needlework. ) 


4 


1 


Science Subjects 


Physics, Chemistry, Biology 


9 


6 


General Science, Biology 


9 


6 


Biology 


6 


4 


Health Science 


3 


3-4 


Biology, Health Science 


2 


6 


General Science 


1 


6 


Health Science 


1 


6 



S our c e : Report on the Conference of Harambee School Headmasters , 

August 10th-l4th, IStb, University College Nairobi (mimeo. ) . 



Secondary Examination level, a plan for phased upward extension 
having been worked out and a large number (l49) of the unaided schools 
having already offered work at Form III level by I 968 . Finally, any 
school must be approved to offer school candidates as a school for 
the school certificate examiniation, and this regularly involves 
consideration of its academic potentials. 

Outside critics have frequently pointed to the Harambee schools 
as a near disaster, but actual accomplishments at least partially 
belie this charge at the Junior Secondary School level where they 
were able to secure some teachers capable of handling the work. 

Results on the Kenya Junior Secondary School Examination as of 19^7 > 
for example, revealed a low overall school pass record (289b) but 
median scores in all subjects except biology were over 30°/^, the 
overall school record being partly a result of the required subject 
combinations for the examination. 
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Table 14. IIAI^AMBEE SCHOOL CANDIDATE RESULTS IN THE 
KENYA JUNIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 19^7 



The median scores for the subject were: 

English 98 schools entered 
Swahili 86 schools entered 
Maths 93 schools entered 
General Science 60 schools entered 
Biology 82 schools entered 
Geography 92 schools entered 
History 92 schools entered 

Source: JohnE. Anderson. Education for Self-Reliance; The 

Impact of Self-Help . Institute for Development Studies, 
University College, Nairobi, 1968. PP» 23-28 
The overall national percentage pass rate for 19^9 was 30.6 percent 
which varied by Province as' -follows: Central 30.2 percent j Coast 

30.2 percent; Eastern 39.8 percent; Nairobi l4.4 percent; Nyanza 

27.2 percent; Northeastern 37.5 percent; Rift Valley 31.3 percent; 
and Western 35 .2 percent. 

The first Harambee schools to offer candidates for the school 
certificate examination in 19^7. had a 51% pass rate, compared with 
a 73% pass rate for the aided schools that year. This suggests a 
long way to go, but it does not indicate complete lack of success. 
Assessing the academic results in general, Anderson concludes that 
these "seem to confirm that schools are able to produce quite satis- 
factory results in the basic skill subjects: mathematics, English, 

and Swahili. That they are still unable to move into highly diver- 
sified curricula including fields such as business education, 
industrial arts, and agriculture reflects shortage of finances, lack 
of facilities, lack of staff, and problems of pleuining and administra- 
tion connected with this new institution. " 

There seems little doubt that there will be continued growth 
in these schools, linked as they are with both the Kenyan thirst 
for education and the national, commitment to self-help. Much yet 
remains to be done, however, to improve them and develop their 
curricula along appropriate lines. It is not clear that they 
should in all cases merely follow the curricula offered in every 
maintained secondary school, nor is it clear that all Harambee 
schools should continue beyond Form II. Some might more approp- 
riately provide education which is terminal, at this level, while 
openings should be provided in maintained schools to accommodate 
students from these schools who show special potential for profiting 
from further academic educatiorn Kenya appears to look in part to 
Harambee schools to raise the general educational level of the 
populace, and it is most unlikely that purely manpower or employment 
considerations will dictate their rate of growth. 

Actual enrolment in unaided schools exceeded 50^000 students 
by 1970, but future enrolment is uncertain. Although few of the 



Passes 

55 % 

53°/o 

60%) 

6270 

33% 

52% 

56% 
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Gchools failed in the period through 19^9; some future failures or 
closures appear likely. Classes generally run in the neighborhood 
of 4 o students each, but enrolments in Harajiibee classes are likely 
to vary much more widely during the year than is the case in the 
assisted and maintained schools, despite the fact that great consi- 
deration is given to local students who are tardy in paying their 
fees. Most Harajnbee schools tend to be one-stream schools, although 
it is Government policy that eventually all aided schools vdll be 
of at least three-streaim size. (255 of 362 unaided schools were 
one- stream schools in I968, ) 

The relation of the Harambee school movement to the gro^vth of 
the aided system is many-faceted. Had it not been for the Harajnbee 
schools, the pressure on the government system during recent years 
would have been greatly increased--almost unquestionably leading to 
much more rapid gro\fth of that system, growth vdiich would have both 
taxed the government resources heavily and v^hich vjould have led to 
deterioration in the quality of the education offered in maintained 
schools. Kenya has consistently given attention to the percentage 
of those achieving the Certificate of Primary Education who are able 
to go on to secondary school, the Ministry noting with concern when 
this percentage has declined considerably. The rapid gro^fth in 
primary enrolments as Independence was approached and then achieved 
necessarily meant a sharply declining index of opportunity especially 
insofar as the chance to secure a place in the aided schools was 
concerned. (Prior to independence the more restricted development 
of primary education meant that over 40 percent of those who reached 
the final standard in primary school went on to secondary. With 
rapid expansion of primary education, this figure has now fallen 
to belov^ 10 percent.) HaraJiibee schools stepped in to fill this gap. 
(See Table ll on page 18 .) 



Second, Harambee schools have seived as the means of expanding 
the aided school system itself. Pressure is alniost invariably put 
upon the central government to take over the financing of the 
Harambee school the year following its establishment. Such pressure 
has usually been resisted in the past, but Government has assumed 
responsibility for financing specific classes in Harambee schools, 
largely in districts v^hich v.’ere not served by local aided schools. 

When a previously unaided school is given aid, it is only given aid 
for Form I in the first year. Forms I and II in the second year, and 
so on. Thus aided classes may not be fully "phased In "as a school for 
up to three years after the time when the school is first provided 
aid. In this manner, 26 schools were provided initial aid at one 
c.ass level in 1S>67 -68, 26 schools in I968-69, ajid 28 in 1969-7O. 

The new Development Plan proposes to open 30 new Fona I classes each 
year from 1971 through 1974 , "most of which vdll open at existing 
Harambee secondary schools." Thus the Harambee schools become, in 
a very direct sense, the growing edge of the aided system in Kenya. 

As support secured from the Central Government in tlie past has been 
restricted to larger secondary .schools, t)iree strean'. schools being 
the minimum accepted for I.D.A. loan purposes, this policy of 
spreading government assistance tc Harambee schools on a phased 
"one class" basis lias been the cliief meaJis whereby the goven.ment 
has pursued its policy of providing greater equality '~'S ' ppcr‘ niiity 
by geof'rapiiic or, implicitly, by etiinic /p’oup. I-. addii'i'u 

to tills planned takeover of streaaii? in Haru:,bee .‘-.ciicols , Gr/er.'.ment 

38 
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Jias in some instances yielded to particular political pressures and 
provided the salaries of individual teachers for specific Harambee 
schools or, more frequently, provided assistance to these schools 
through assigning volrmteer teachers from abroad. The present status 
of staffing these schools and the potentialities for improving that 
status are considered in the next section of this report. 

A major recommendation of the Kenya Education Commission was 
that Harambee schools be included in the Educational and Development 
plans of the nation. (The 1965-I969 Development Plan limited 
itself to concern with the aided schools.) This recommendation is 
put into effect in the new plan, which looks not only to a more 
restrained rate of growth but to consolidation of many of the 
"scattered and numerous Harambee Secondary Schools occuring close 
together." Noting that enrolments in the Harambee schools nearly 
equaled those in the aided schools by I968, the Plan anticipates a 
far slower rate of growth in the period ahead, a rate of growth 
which will actually be slower than that planned for the aided 
system. Its reasoning and the projection ensuing from this deserve 
consideration: 

A number of factors militate against a continued rapid 
expansion in Harambee school enrolments during the Plan 
period, 1969-197^* They are: (i) Many areas now have 

a sufficient number of this type of school facility. 

(ii) A number of communities have been discouraged from 
opening more Harambee schools because of the expenses 
involved. 

(iii) With the high rates of output of secondary 
school students, employment opportunities for the 
average school leaver have declined sharply. In short, 
the economic motivation for acquiring a secondary 
education has diminished. 

Given these factors, it is expected that the net increase 
in Harambee school enrolments will be relatively small, 
increasing from nearly 45,000 to about 50,000 over the 
Plan period. ( Kenya Development Plem, 1970-1974, 

pp. 459- 460. ) 

It is difficult to assess how accurate this projection may be, 
for despite reference to the Harambee schools in the Plan and the 
objective of absorbing those schools which serve hitherto unserved 
areas of the country into the aided system, political considerations 
continue to loom large in the exercise of control over the opening 
of Harambee schools. Although all schools must be registered and 
all managers must be authorized to open unaided schools, the Ministry 
has found it virtueJ.ly impossible to say "no" if regulations relating 
to such matters as class size and buildings are not met. The 
probable continued public demand that new schools or new classes be 
opened vrtien coupled with the desire to c€U*ry classes already begun 
at Form I on through Form IV--1968 statistics reveeded 249 schools 
offering only Form I or Forms I emd II at that time, most of these 
being Harambee schools maty more than offset the number of classes 
which will become part of the aided system through the assumption by 



O 
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Government of responsibility for financing streams or classes in 
hitherto unserved or underserved geographic areas. How much the 
declining opportunities for salaried employment for secondary school 
certificate holders will influence local decisions is more difficult 
to say. In general, however, the drive for secondary education 
continues well beyond the point of an assured job--it continues as 
long as there is even a reasonable chance that the certificate will 
provide the key to a job in the modern sector of the economy. 

The estimates v^hich conclude this report, consequently, suggest 
the possibility of continued growth of total enrolments in HaraJiibee 
schools, probably somewhat in excess of that looked forward to in 
the Development Plan. Bergman, in a recent estimate of teachers needs 
(see Bibliography on pagel 26 ) suggested that roughly constant 
enrolments might be expected after I968. This appears somewhat too 
conservative a judgment. While it is true that Harambee schools do 
place a heavy financial burden on parents and communities (it is 
estimated that by I968 over KL 2 million had been spent locally on 
building and operating these schools), there is even less place for 
the primary school leaver in the modern sector of the economy than 
there is for the secondary school leaver. Moreover, the educational 
alternatives which are being urged by the central government (such 
as the village polytechnics which are described briefly on pp. 28 - 29 ) 
do not have the prestige provided by the formal education system 
which has for decades rewarded its products quite handsomely. As 
Kenya continues to include factors other than manpower considerations 
or the employment market in the wage economy to play a large role in 
its decisions concerning educational development, it appears likely 
that Hareimbee schools will both continue to grow and continue to re- 
ceive support. Our own estimate is, consequently, that the unaided 
system (which consists chiefly but not entirely of Harambee schools) 
will continue to see modest grovrth during the period between 19T0 
and 197 5 ^ unaided classes in Harambee schools enrolling between 
50,000 and 60,000 pupils during this period.* We admit this esti- 
mate is crude, but at present there appears no accurate way of 
predicting enrolments in Harambee schools and it seems appropriate 
that communities and these schools should continue to assist Govern- 
ment in the task of providing secondary education. 



Other Educational Options Open to 
Primary School Leavers 

Elsewhere in this report we discuss the probable expansion of 
both teachers colleges and various types of formal vocationa]. insti- 
tutions at the immediate post-primary level. As teaching ranks high 
in the vocational aspirations of primary school leavers in Kenya 
(primary school leavers ranked it second only to cash crop farming In 
both urban and rural areas in a study reported by David Koff in I966), 
teachers colleges provide an important "safety valve" for pressure 



*In 1970 the enrolment (provisionsLl figure) was 52,29!*. 
(Provisional Statistics File, Ministry of Education, 1 S 70 , Table l 8 (d). 
The enrolment for the preceding year had stood at 49 , 602 . ( Ministry 
of Education Annual Report, 1969 > P* 5 )* 
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to expand secondary schools per se. These colleges will continue 
training programs for both primary school leavers and those who have 
passed their Kenya Junior Secondary Examination for some years, and 
thus this safety valve will continue to exist. But even though 
teaching is one of the largest categories of wage-earning employment 
in the country, the primary teachers colleges enrolled less than 
6,000 pupils in I968 in comparison with more than 100,000 who were 
enrolled in aided and unaided secondary schools. Similarly, tech- 
nical and vocational secondary schools enrolled less than 9^000 
students the same year. This in part reflects the conviction that 
most vocational education should occur at the post-secondary level 
and that much vocational training is offered on either a sandwich 
or evening course basis or to those who already are employed by 
government or a firm. 

There are, however, several other educational opportunities 
which should be mentioned, lying as they do outside the formal edu- 
cation system. Unfortunately, it is not likely that these institu- 
tions will have the appeal of the formal secondary schools; for as 
a senior official in the Ministry of Education commented, in respect 
to the relative priority Kenyans place on practical or on academic 
education, "Kenyans have been badly brought up." This is, of course, 
in the last analysis more a reflection upon the reward system which 
has long operated in the society than upon the explicit guidance of 
schoolmen. Three types of non-convent ional educational institutions 
appear worthy of very brief mention, however, because of their 
potential for relieving demand for expanded conventional education. 

1. Youth Centres . Kenya possesses an extensive system of 
community youth centres providing both in-school and out-of-school 
education for youth who range between 7 £tnd 20 years of age. In 
1967 over 10,000 youngsters were enrolled in the centres, pursuing 
programs from one to four years in duration. By 19^9 it was 
estimated that this figure had grown to 13,CX)0, approximately 170 
centres serving these youth. Although some academic courses are 
offered, the centres provide chiefly vocational training. Fees are 
minimal (in I967 they averaged about 20 shillings per annum for boys 
and 10 shillings per annum for girls). The centres are at various 
levels, the Senior Youth Centres being designed especially for those 
who have completed either primary school or a junior Centre program. 
(Some centres provide specialized vocational training in one or 
another occupation. ) The centres cater to those who have been 
unable to pay school fees or who have dropped out of school for one 
or another reason. Although they tend to be well- integrated in the 
local community, they generally lack the quality of teaching staff, 
the resources, the administration, or the prestige which would make 
them in any sense competitors with the secondary schools. Operating 
under the Ministry of Cooperatives eind Social Services with teachers 
trained since 19^3 at the Kenya Institute of Administration, the 
centres form a valuable supplement to the formal education system. 
This supplement can be easily related to the rural community and the 
world of work, but it is xinfortunately not a supplement which is apt 
to do much to quench the desire for academic secondary education. 

2. Village Polytechnics . The new Development Plan speaks 
optimistically of directing much of the spirit of self-help which 
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lia:: Coniierly /!;one into the development of Harambee secondary schools 
into the village polytechnics, institutions which have developed 
since 1966 and which are presumably more closely related to develop- 
ment needs in the lural communities. The polytechnic idea grew out 
of a study of the needs of youth conducted by the National Christian 
Council of Kenya. The movement has grown since that time until it 
v/as estimated that by 1970 there were 20 polytechnics in Kenya, and 
recently an inter-Ministerial committee has been set up to coordinate 
development of these institutions. An evaluation report of the village 
polytechnics prepared by John Anderson describes their purposes and 
program as follows: 

The aim of the polytechnic movement is education for self 
employment. This means providing young people with skills, 
understanding and values which will lead them, even when 
permanent wage earning roles cannot be found for them, to 
look for other worthwhile occupations in the rural areas... 

Inevitably the early efforts of the polytechnics focussed 
on skill training, and skill training as such is still the 
major activity of the polytechnics to the extent that in 
certain polytechnic catchment areas the overproduction of 
common skills, carpentry, leather, etc., is a clear 
danger. However, the experiences they have gained in 
imnning polytechnics have alerted most of the polytechnic 
organisers and staff to the situation .As a result poly- 
technics are now experimenting both to find new occupa- 
tions in rural life and to help their students take 
advantage of them. One key factor a2.ready brought to 
light by polytechnics is the multiple nature of occupa- 
tional role in rural Kenya where men are likely to be^ 
fanners and traders as well as contracting artisans, if 
they have the skills. 

Thus, in nearly every case polytechnics are developing 
courses which add elements of commercial training and 
agriculture to basic skill training. Besides this, in 
scrnie cases, interesting schemes (exist) which aim to provide 
help for young people with occupations they find for 
themselves at their own homes. Such schemes '^re inter- 
esting and show the type of potential which imaginative 
and flexibly developed rural educational institutions 
can have. (Anderson, John. The V^illage Pol ytechnics.) 

Although the polytechnics still vary considerably in program, the more 
formal ones offer a two-year course which is illustrated in Appendix J 
to this report. Average recurrent costs at the polytechnics appear 
to run between 15,000 shillings and 20,000 shillings per annuia with 
the cost per student of roughly 500 shillings. This would compare 
with average costs of between 9 OO shillings and 1000 shillings in 
Forms I to IV of a rural secondary school. Although in large part 
the staff of these schools will be drawn from a different pool than 
that of formal secondary schools, they have attracted members of 
volunteer services and thus affect the supply of teachers directly 
as well as through providing a potential release for the demand for 
secondary school education. 

O 
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3. The National Youth Service . Organized in 19^4, the Kenya 
National Youth Service serves young persons between the ages of l6 
and 30. As described in the most recent Plan, the objectives of the 
service are: 

to place yoxmg people in an environment which will incul- 
cate good citizenship and provide an opportunity for 
education and training which will make of them productive, 
skilled workers or farmers. Through such a programme they 
can contribute directly to the economy of the country by 
helping to conserve, rehabilitate and develop the country's 
natural resources while they are in the service and they 
can enhance their opportunities for continued productive 
employment, primarily in the rural economy, after they 
leave the service. 

The Service provides not only minor vocational training in a variety 
of trades but regular educational classes, especially but not exclu- 
sively in English, Mathematics, and Civics. Since it was founded, 
more than 11,000 young men and 600 young women have gone through the 
service. Although the service originally catered to those in their 
mid-20's, since 19^7 increasing concern over the primary school 
leaver problem has led to younger intakes and the service thus 
provides a potential release for some demand for formal schooling. 

Tlie Service maintains a Vocational Training Unit at Mombasa which 
has been staffed by the World Organization for Rehabilitation and 
Training Union, and a counterpart program should provide Kenyan 
Instructors to take over by the end of this year. It is expected 
that some thousand young men will be trained to trade test standard 
over the 1969-1974 plan period. Recruits to the Service are drawn 
from all parliamentary constituencies in Kenya, but the recurrent 
annual cost has been high (approx. KblSO permambe^ and the program 
is not intended to grow much in size. As with the village poly- 
technics, some expatriate volunteers have served with the National 
Youth Service, which has also been supported in part by financial 
aid from overseas. While the Service unquestionably provides a very 
modest release for the pressures developing from youth who cannot 
find emploj-ment, it is not the type of organization which attracts 
potential students away from the formal secondary institutions. 

In addition to these three services, other educational organi- 
zations or institutions can help serve the educational aspirations 
of young Kenyans. 4-K clubs organized by the Ministry of Agriculture 
serve irural youth both in and out of school, and in I 968 it was 
estimated these clubs had a membership of some 26,000 youngsters 
between the ages of 8 and 20. The usual opportunities in the form 
of correspondence courses in academic and vocationeil subjects also 
exist, of course; euid as is true in other British-related countries, 
these courses (and the correspondence colleges which prepare students 
for examinations in a variety of both academic and business certifi- 
cate subjects) provide one means of continuing education for youngsters 
who do not find school places. 




The Potential Impact of Efforts to Equalize Opportunity 
for Secondary Education by Geographic Region 



During the forthcoming plan 






Kenya will necessarily 
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continue to be concerned about the geographic distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities in order to provide greater equality of oppor- 
tunity. The distribution of schools was most uneven during the 
colonial period, almost half the secondary schools in Kenya being 
located in Nairobi at the point of Independence. Schools elsewhere 
were generally sited either in administrative headquarters or in 
mission centers. Even a town the size of Mallndl lacked a secondary 
school, as it fell in neither of these categories. j 

The i*ew D evelopment Plan notes that "Government is lesS' concerned 
with small changes in the national ratio of Form I places to' Standard VII 
enrolments than it is in the wide inter-provincial variation in this 
ratio which indicates a far from equitable geographic distribution of 
opportunities for secondary education." An indication of how grossly 
Inequitable educational opportunity has been is revealed in Table 15 
which indicates, in addition to recent census figures by province, 
the primary school enrolment for 19^7 and the opportunity index for 
secondary education for 19^8, that is, the percentage of primary school 
completers who could secure a place in a secondary school within the 
province. 



Table 15 . REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN PROVISIOTJ 
OF EDUCATION, I967-I968 


Province 


Pop. 

1969 


Total Primary 
School Enrolment 

1967 


Opportimity Index 
For Secondary Education 

1968 


Central 


1,676,000 


273,558 


7.1 


Coast 


944,000 


65,719 


18.6 


Eastern 


1,907,000 


226,687 


6.7 


Nyeinza 


2,122,000 


196,821 


6.6 


Western 


1,328,000 


150,270 


9.1 


Rift Valley 


2,210,000 


165,325 


8.9 


NorthEastern 


246,000 


1,822 


35.0 


Nairobi 


509,000 


52,577 


06.9 



Sources: Statistical Abstract. 1970 . (Population). Statistical 

Abstract. 1969. (School Statistics) 



Attempts to provide more even distribution of educational opportunity 
will necessarily involve construction of new facilities and opening 
new classes in certain provinces. 

The policy of providing equality of educational opportunity by 
geographic region is to be carried out in a number of ways. In 
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areas vdiich are not served by schools, local communities have been 
encouraged to start Harambee schools with the promise that these 
schools will be taken over (insofar as financial support for main- 
tenance and teachers is concerned) by a specified date.* Where local 
initiative has already led to establishing an Harambee school in an 
area which is considered an educationally deprived area, support is 
likewise promised for a fixed date. Frequently the support is provided 
for only one class in the school, beginning with supporting a single 
class in Form I and then adding support for an additional year as that 
class proceeds. Moreover, where there is an inadequate niimber of 
places in school for youngsters from some areas, special provision 
is made to accommodate these youngsters in schools elsewhere. As a 
general policy, the Ministry is guided by a cabinet directive to the 
effect that no district is to have less students admitted in secondary 
school than it had the preceding year . The combination of these 
policies is certain to lead to steadily rising enrolments in secondary 
school, although the percentage of youngsters of secondary school age 
who are actually in school continues necessarily to remain small. 

As there are wide divergences in opport\inity within the various 
provinces, planned expansion will necessarily take into account intra- 
provincial distortions as well as interprovincial oistortions. Pre- 
s\imably the political need for distribution and such factors as the 
receptivity or eagerness of certain areas or ethnic groups to secure 
education are talcen into account in projections made for the Plan 
period; and we know of no way to make additional allowance for them 
other than to note that the urgency of providing greater equality 
undoubtedly will provide justification for Ministry of Education 
budget requests during the period ahead. This, more than the usual 
economic justification based upon manpower needs, seems likely to 
ensure continued cabinet support for much of the expansion planned at 
the lower secondary school level. 



Constraints Likely to Affect Expansion of 
Secondary Schools 

The factors suggesting that secondary schools iri Kenya will con- 
tinue to expand on or above target have already been indicated. The 
record which the Ministry of Education has made in staying on or 
exceeding target enrolments during the past Plan period, the undeniable 
hunger of Kenyans for more secondary education, commitments already 
made by the Government to some secondary schools, the public or 
political pressure which will arise for Government to take over or 
give added support to further Harambee schools, the decline in the 
average age of the primary school leaver to below the level required 
for entering the employment market, and the still limited number of 
employment opportvinities or educational options open to those with 
only a primary school education all suggest that there will be 
continued rapid growth in secondary school enrolments. The political, 
necessity to provide more neeurly equal educational opportunity by 
region will support these forces. 

Only two factors, in our judgement, may operate over time to 
hold growth near the targets contained in the Plan. The first of 

*Thla policy Is reflected In the fact that 454 of 694 secondary 
schools were single stream In 1969. 315 of these were unaided (mainly 

Harambee) schools. Economic Survey. 1970 . p. 172 
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Ir. tliat tlie secondary school leaver, much as the primary school 
leaver, is rinding it difficult to secure employment. A recent study 
of ;;econdary school teachers (conducted by a team from the Americaji 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education) referred to a 300 percent 
overproduction of lower secondary school leavers, estimating such 
overproduction in tenns of salaried employment available. Whether 
output is in fact this much above the number of Jobs which those 
with realistic aspirations might consider suitable is open to 
question, but it is now clear that money spent on school fees can 
no longer be regarded by Kenyan parents as a guarantee of a future 
Job but must rather now be looked upon either as providing something 
of value in itself or as a speculation on the possibility of securing 
a job or the higher education which would lead to a job. By and 
large, we would judge, people will continue to be willing to take 
the implied risk, for the alternative is oven less attractive. None- 
theless we cannot help but feel that there remains the possibility 
that public demand for school places may decline with the declining 
job market before 1975* 

The second constraint may begin to prove decisive as public 
demand for secondary education loses some of its urgency. This is 
tlie financial constraint. The Chief Education Officer of the 
Ministry of Education reported to the Kericho Conference in I966 
that the recurrent cost of a place in school "averages out at 
roughly KL8 (per annum) in primary education, KL6 o for a day 
secondary place and KLIOO for a boarding secondary place, Ktl40 for 
a training college place and KLl, 130 for a University College place."* 
Although Kenya hopes to reduce such costs by greater emphasis upon 
day schools and by increased class sizes, gains made by such means 
will be offset in part by the somewhat alarming rate of inflation 
which exists, the upward pull of incremental salary structures, new 
and (for teachers) improved scales, and the continual process of 
upgrading the qualifications of staff (particularly at the primary 
school level. ) During the last Plan period, recurrent costs for 
education in Kenya rose far more rapidly than the overall Government 
guideline of 7 percent per annum for recurrent expenditure; and while 
new Plan targets suggested a somewhat slower rate of expansion in 
the future, it may prove difficult to continue to devote to education 
the same share of central government recurrent expenditure which has 
been devoted to it in the past and is stiLl being devoted to it, 
especially if pressure is exerted more directly upon Government to 
participate actively in ensuring or providing employment of unem- 
ployed youth or workers. (The recent tripartite agreement to increase 
wage employment by 10 percent for a year reflects the fact that 
Government feels constrained to demonstrate great concern about 
employment . ) Thus even the genu^ nely healthy growth rate of the 
Kenyan economy (especially if this growth rate is measured chiefly 
in terms of Gross Domestic Product or Gross Domestic Product per 
capita) and the high priority which Government has accorded to 
education in the recent past do not ensure that the recent rate of 
increase in secondary school places financed largely by Government 
may not be curtailed somewhat prior to 197 5* During the next five 
years, development expenditures will be considerably assisted by em 
I.D.A. project which is expected to relieve Kenya of part of the 
burden involved in providing a more diversified program. The 

* See also Appendix M 




first phase of the I.D.A. loan, however, tied diversification of 
school programs to a commitment to develop three stream schools, 
the latter development virtually ensuring that much Kenyan secondary 
education would necessarily take place in boarding schools with the 
expense these entail. Thus even as capital costs were made easier 
to bear for the moment, inpetus was given to the rise in recurrent 
costs. Over the new Plan period, Kenya expects to devote an addi- 
tional Kt 8 million to secondary facilities, of which Kt 6 million 
will be fineuiced from local resources. This local cost will be a 
heavy burden for the budget to bear, while even low cost external 
loans frequently lead to subsequent debt servicing problems of 
a staggering size. 

It is, however, recurrent expenditures ^ich promise to prove 
the more difficult problem. The Plan, even though it allows for a 
slower rate of expansion than has existed in the recent past, 
envisages an average compound annual rate of increase in excess of 
8 percent (51 percent for the period from 19^8 to 197^ overall). 

Table 16 . PROJECTED RECURRENT EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION 



Ki'OOO 





^[ 969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 


1973/74 


Primary Education 


1 

10,884 


11,972 


13,082 


14,302 


15, 882 


Secondary Education 


' 4,359 


4,778 


5,183 


5,587 


5,980 


Secondary Technical 


Education 


160 


174 


197 


217 


237 


Primary Teacher 


Training Colleges 


589 


665 


695 


810 


830 


Secondary Vocational 


Education 


231 


284 


314 


370 


373 


Secondary Teacher 


Training Colleges 


562 


592 


587 


584 


602 


Kenya Polytechnic 


215 


236 


254 


270 


290 


University of Kenya 


2,267 


2,535 


2,710 


2,884 


3 , 0 C 7 


Kenya Institute of 


Education 


25 


40 


60 


70 


70 


Institute of Adult 


Studies 


149 


l 64 


180 


198 


216 


Administration and 


General 


1,052 


1,105 


1,160 


1, 218 


1,279 


Other 


1,021 


1,144 


1,281 


1,435 


1,607 


Total 


21,515 


23,689 


25,703 


27 ^ 


30,373 



Source: Kenya Development Plan, 1970-1974. p, 487. Cuwpare with 

1970/71 estimates In Appendix M . 



As the main item in the recurrent cost of secondary education lies in 
teachers' salaries, it is here that the crunch comes. Incremental 
scales have led to an increase in salary costs of approximately 4^)8 
per annum for annueJ. increments eJ.one (approximately 3 . 8 ^ per annum 
on the lower portions of the S 1 scale but over 59 ^ per annum on the 
graduate scale). As at least 8598 of the assisted teaching force is 
employed by the Teachers Service Commission and is paid in accordance 
with these scales, salary scales ensure the annual cost of education 
will spiral upwards. (There will be sane relief through Kenyanlzatlon, 
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'.lio iii.'jh cent of oxp-it,ri’i.t.o -^nritract teacl’.ers has been 
partiully offset by Vno lari^o nuTr.bcr- r f vnlunteorn who r;ave been 
av'iilahlc at .little co.:t. ) It i .t *, niwiiri.'in;': that huriru; t!ie 
la.:i, pai't oi' tiip loca'lo .iunl. pant tiio t pxpPT'.'ll t.uren for 

■•iucal.loti iticj'oanc'l nearly Kkl rillinn per year, a .‘'.rowi-li ficure 
v;hioh bein(|; i-ather constant in absolute tenr.n. i!.-»ant that, in percen- 
ta.ye tormn it declined frr.ir. ati anriual rate of 17 pei-cent at mid- 
decade to a rate of li^ percent t-y the of the decade. Nonethelesn, 

this figure seems' badly out of line witii increases in total recurrent 
e>rpendltures, vfnich at the end of the decade were increasing by 
approximately 7 percent per anmur. . 



Finally, an tho cost of oper;inr: new clasnor, appearn to have 
been entimated unrealistically low on avera.ge, we anticipate that 
thei'o may be increasing reason to restrict the number of new aided 
Font! I Classen during the last part of the Plan period in order to 
demonstrate financial accountability an i remain ’.d-thin tlie limits 
net by the financial poteritialit j.en tho Kenyan Government is likely 
to he a'ole to realise. It is alread.v clear that such contraints, 
if they are to be felt at all, wdll be felt most sharply coward the 
end of the Pla?; period, and perhaps -r'ne should then for the first 
time look forv/ard to a I'ate of rrowth more nearly approximating the 
lower ratiier t?'.an th,e upper limit of tr.e rarnge in enrclTien ts we 
have .suggested in Projection 1 or. page 39 . 



Planned and Pro.jected Development of 
Secondary Education Through 1975 

The new plan lists among its four educational priorities "the 
expansion of education in all parts of the country, with special 
pro.grammes in the less (educationally' developed areas" and "the 
institution of more practically oriented course work in secondary 
schools." In aided secondary elu cation, these aims were tc be 
accomplished through the opening of ho new Form I .. treauns in 197C 
and f)0 new Form, I .streams a year thereafter, and by the addition of 
lU new Form V (upper .secondary) strea.m,s each year frem l^C through 
197 h. According to plan, this would lead to an increase in total 
enrolmients in maintained and assisted secondar:/" schools by 52 
percent or at an annual comipound rate of approxim,ately J.2 percent, 
the average rate in lower seconda.ry being projected at 6.2 percent 
per year and at upper .secondary at 20.1 percent per year. This would 
perv.iit roughly the saime proportion of Standard VII leavers to enter 
secondary school as was the pattern in 19 ) 68 , the base year upon 
v^hich the plan was projected. The projected enrolments by form and 
numbers of Torms which this would entail providing , as presented in 
the Plan, appear as Table 17 on the following page. 

The planned enrolments in miaintained and assiste") schools would 
represent a total percentage increase of h3 percent in lower secon- 
dary classes and 200 percent in upper secondary classes. The chief 
constraint operating to limit enrolments to the level suggested 
was recognized to be financial. Speaking to the allocation of 
resources, the Plan notes: 
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Table 17 . A. Planned Expansion of .Secondar;.- E'Jiica'ion, l>>f'-l'P'ii 

Secondary School Class Development Schedule, 1 >S 9 -ltpU 



Form 


1968 


13 § 2 . 


1910 


1971 


lUUXS j i 

1972 


nur.Der o 

1973 


1974 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 


U20 

390 

365 

324 


455 

420 

390 

36^ 

1,630 


495 

455 

420 

3 ^ 

i 7 m 


525 

495 

455 

420 

iT^ 


555 

525 

495 

455 

2,030 


585 

555 

525 

271S 


615 

^85 

555 

525 

272H0 


V 

VI 

Total 


88 


102 

88 

190 


116 

102 


130 

116 


144 

130 


15 ''" 

144 

302 


172 

158 

330 


Total Class 
Forms I -VI 


es 

1, 663 


1,820 


l,9?8 


2,141 


2,304 


2 , 462 


2,610 




B. Enrolment in Kenya Secondary 
(Maintained and Assisted Sch 
Numbers 


Schools 
cols Onl 


, 1968; and Prc.jec 
y) 


Form 


1968 


1969 


I9f0 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 


15,169 

14.388 

12,889 

11,028 


15,930 

14.670 

14,200 

11.670 
5 ^ 


17,330 

15,400 
14, 560 
13,760 
60,850 


18,330 

16,76c 

15,290 

13,800 

STltlHo 


19,430 

17,730 

l 6 , 64 o 

68,300 


20,430 

18,790 

17,60c 

13,770 

72,590 


21, 530 

19,760 
18,650 
16, 660 
76,620 


V 

VI 

Total 


1,734 

1,328 

^062 


2 , 21+0 

1,^10 

3,750 


2,780 


3,380 

2,360 

tm 


It, 030 

6,900 


4,740 

3,420 


5.160 
4 , 020 

9. 160 


Grand 

Total 


56, 536 


60, 220 


65,530 


69,920 


75,200 


80,750 


85,800 


Estimated 
Numbers of 
Students 
Qualified 
for UEA 




870 


980 


1,230 




1,860 


2,220 



Source: Kenya Development Plan. 1970-197A . p. A58. 
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Tfie clair.5 atjainr.t G'rvernrr.er. t* ' r^’scurce^^ far exceed 
the resourcer, wtiich are available vit'n *he ccr.nequence 
that it in inevitable that all people will net be 
natinfied with the choicer, which 'trven'.r.ent has r.ade 
for the Flan period. 

There are several factors which i',ave weifthei h.eavily 
in Government's decision -making for the Flan period. 
These factors include the relative costs of education 
at various levels, the Tranpewer requirements for 
sustained eccr.oir.ic gr'^wM. and ti.e social priority 
assigned to the achie%'em,ent ^f prirary education. 



The resources required to maintain one student at the 
University for one year will maintain either 130 
children in priir.aitv school '~r more than 11 children 
in secondary' school. l ooked at in another* way, the 
decision *o send one student tc the University will 
deprive 130 children of Standard I education. The 
decision to s‘~nd one student tc sec'ndar;,' school will 
deprive more ‘han "ioh'- c'-.ildren ^f a rrir.ar:.' education. 



Although it is difficult see "he pr'^posei expansion of 
secondary education as "geared to provide sufficient num.bers of 
individuals to fill the .^obs which will be created by economic 
expansion and Kenyanizaticn, " this will be partially achieved by 
(l) an expansion of practical ccurseo 'provi.sion being r.ade for 
agricultural facilities in 75 additional schools, commercial 
facilities in 30, hor.e science in 29, and industrial arts courses 
in 2h), and (2 by a greater emphasis on science courses to provide 
a sufficient n’urber of students wuth science qualifications to fill 
university places. The implications of this diversification for the 
supply of teachers are indicated in the next section of this report. 



Attrition in aided secondaryv schools has tended to be limited. 
Several factors may acccur.t for this. First, although fees might 
be considered high compared to per capita income in the country (200 
shillings in a day school, 450 shillings--or scxr.etimes more--for a 
boy in a boarding school), there are generous provisions for bursaries. 
Most bursaries for needy students are provided by County Councils, 
but the Ministry also possesses funds with which it provides bur- 
saries when Councils are ■unable tc do so for deserving students. 

Second, safeguards are built into the system, to ensure that admission 
to the schools is on the basis of achievement. Provincial Education 
Officers are changed with supervising admission to all assisted and 
maintained schools and no school can admit a child without the 
authority of the Provincial Education Officer. The PEO is expected 
to check sdl admissions with examination results, deleting poor 
se.'.ections and replacing them with more promising applicants. The 
system appears to have been working ■well, for school certificate 
results in Kenya (see Appendix E '' have generally been good. 



Although it will be increasingly necessary fer secondary school 
certificate holders to become self-employed rather thaj' expecting 
,1obs in the Wage economy, we .judge from the increases in enrolments 
in the aided system, during the past two years which ( as we pointed 
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MT.t : ^ 1 • t ihnt enrolnents .ire nlso apt to remain 

c;ir- : ‘ ; :jr;:els sliteM in the Plan dtiring tlie next five 

vt'ir ^ *’ ' • r 1 : rn which are likclv to he felt arc tlic flnati- 

c i ’ c ’ *. » in I he prev 10115 ; sub-sect ion of tins report* 

A> * ' . . i; ill cons idcrat i :^ns may create both (1) greater 

(irr' ‘ ‘ rnnent provide support for Harambee schools 

vh ; ii • i ' . i ( !) countervailing opinions in favor of divert- 
ing r -rr . * « ' ' ‘ r , cis of education as the mnnber of secondary 

sc:‘;'^l : • •' i > ■ neither wage enp lo\Tnent nor opportunities for 

:ur‘ ■ : :.**inc mount, vc expect that the soundest esti- 
mate * in :ic tvo ’’range” projections which conclude 

t? i ^ y- . 7tu?sr nrojectinns, obviously, take account 

o; 1 ^ '* i cla^^ses and hence the enrolments in aided 

; crahiv ahead of target by 1970, the year the 
Pin- ‘ in'. ) effect. In Projection 1 we have worked 

* . r r. ii^urc.- f >r 1970 and indicated a range of 

furt ' " upon a ’’slow rate of expansion” which 

, i * r c 1 ZOO new students to Form I each year 

fapor - : - ■ ' t T classes) and a ”fast rate of expansion” 

w'r ; - , . ■ 1^00 st^-dents (approximate! v -45 new’ Form I 

j :ro'«th ore-cail, it is the upper rather 

too:- ' ' ^ >n which nromises to prevail; but the fact 

^ "v ^cr eptage of Standard VII youngsters are now 

finiir : ' ' r » r^- aided or unaided secondary schools suggests 

" - *-:r: * this recent rate. 

r 'he .same time that there is reason to hope that 
For^‘ " * ^ = and hence enrolments at these levels will move 

upwarc: 7 ; ^ : T: ^ .ccessful completion of Form VI is to continue 

to be ' : . • tlcation for entry to the University of Nairobi, 

it :> r ; 4 p . t at considerable attention and effort be given 

bo b "o : 'r ' : rea'^ine number of youngsters with excellent General 

Cevrif: vf r " ' provide the entrants for upper secondary 

sch'^ 1 ^ of places in upper secondary schools be ex- 

parhec r'o' •; • ro : >0 "udary education continues to be the most serious 

hot 1 1 e ■ ' c :• ^ education, although Kenyan admissions to 

the ri erit : rZ a = ' Africa in 1970/71 achieved or surpassed projec- 

tion? :.he r cioD-'cv"' Plan. The Plan calls for an increase in the 
number o F rr- V i^ per annum during the period of the Plan, 

with a-’era;:' ; . iss increasing approximately two students per class 

each vear. 7"’-^ ^cthor 7, vhich represents our estimate of probable 
growth ot ;rp^^ classes, suggests a ”5low rate of expansion” 

roughlv ir e ^-Ith the rate of growth indicated in the Plan but 

allows f^r c ‘ rate of expansion” of 18 new Form V’s each year. In 

each case we rave imated a growth rate in the average size of Form V 
classes cf two s'- rent- per year until a class size of 28 is reached. In 
short, ve w -ild iudge : l^at the very rapid rate of expansion of lower sec- 
ondarv ?rl r Is v ul ! ]vas cl^.aracter ized the last Plan period will now be 
translated :u* c a rr.te of growth of upper secondary schools in excess of 
that planned for. 
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FRO.TECTION 2. PROJECTED RANGE OF 
KiIRODffiNT TN ALL UPPER 
SECONRARY I'OPJ^S^ 



A. JfASS 



Il< 

ft 


'ilow Rato 


of Expansion"' 




"Fast 


Rate of Expansion"-^ 


Range 




Form V 


Form VI 


Total 


Form V 


Form VI 


Total 




1970 


99 


92 


191 


99 


92 


191 


191 


1971 


113 


98 


2il 


117 


99 


216 


211-216 


197P 


127 


113 


240 


135 


117 


252 


240-252 


1973 


l4l 


127 


268 


153 


135 


288 


268-288 


1974 


155 


l4l 


296 


171 


153 


324 


296-324 


1975 


196 


155 


324 


189 


171 


360 


324-360 



B. ENROU^ENTS 





Fom V 


Form VI 


Total 


Fom V 


Fom VI 


Total 


Range 


1970 


2376 


2024 


4300 


2376 


2024 


4300 


4300 


1971 


.'940 


2260 


5200 


3040 


2260 


5300 


5200-5300 


1972 


3560 


3^190 


6350 


3780 


2890 


6670 


6350-6670 


1973 


3950 


3380 


7330 


4280 


3590 


7870 


7330-7870 


1974 


4340 


3750 


8090 


4790 


4070 


8860 


8090-8860 


1975 


4730 


4120 


8850 


5290 


4550 


9840 


8^850-9840 



NOTES: 

^In both "fast" and "slow" rates of expansion we have allowed for an attrition rate of 
5 per cent between Form V and Fonn VI. Enrolment projections are rounded to the nearest 
10 frcri 1971 on. 

2 

As a "slow" rate of expansion we have allowed for an increase of l4 Form V classes per 
year. This is the estimate made in the Development Plan but appears to exceed considerably 
the rate of increase the last few years. A sliding scale is used in computing the number 
of students per class, a scale intended to reflect the policy of the Kenya Government to 
increase class size in Upper Secondaiy Schools. A base figure of 2 h students per class in 
Form V for 1970 was used. Average Form V class size is assumed to increase by 2 students per 
year until an average size of 28 is reached. Tnis rate of increase in average class size 
corresponds roughly to the rate used in the Kenya Develop ment Plan, 1970-1974, p. 458, 

Tables I7.8 and 17*9* We have assumed base figures of 99 Fom V classes and 92 Form VI 
classes in 1970, a figure approximating the total number of classes existing in upper 
secondaiy schools as of that date. 

^As a "fast" rate of expansion we have allowed for an increase of I8 Fom V classes x^r 
year. This rate, although considerably exceeding recent rates of expansion, appears 
called for by the recent rapid rates of growth in lower secondary forms and by the require- 
ments of institutions which it is hoped will admit students only after completion of Form 
VI studies. 
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:;ectio;; ii 

PRCJECTED EXFAESICI CF OTHER TYPES OF 
SECGHDARY LEVEL SDUCATICL’ 



The preceding nection of ohir: report indicated the rate of 
expansion which we consider probable for the ailed and the unaided 
,-Toneral secondary rchoolr: in tiiC period throu ’:'n 177 • It alrro indi- 
cated several of the non-foiTia.l or ri'^n-schocl cd’ educational 

opjjortuni tien which are now being provided foi’ Kenyan ycutl.. Thin 
chapter considers the other major tvpes of seeondai'y level institu- 
tions, the plans which have b»en cade for their expansion, and any 
shifts in their programs which ndght influence tlie demand for teachers 
in them. 



The Projected Development of Pi'imary Teacher Training in Kenya 

As in most countries in Africa, the explosion in primary school 
enrolments which immediately preceded and followed independence has 
created enormous demand for primary school teachers, and primary school 
teaching today constitutes one of the major job c^pportunities in the 
wage earning sector of the economy. Hot all persons who have taught 
in the primary schools have had secondary education or anj’’ secondary 
level training, but future plans would call for some secondary level 
preparation for all such teachers. The Ministry of Education reported 
that in 19^8 some 27 ■ 5 percent of the primary school teachers in 
Kenya were unqualified. By the following year the percentage of 
unqualified teachers had declined to 21.6 percent, representing con- 
siderable improvement. The nev’^ Development Plan (1970-197^) calls for 
the preparation of teachers both t'^ replace or upgrade the remainder 
of these unqualified teachers and to permit considerable Airther 
expansion of primary education. The Plan anticipates the consolidation 
of the 24 colleges existing in 19^8 into 17 colleges by the end of 
the plan period, the consolidated college.s generally accommodating some 
480 pupils. Even more recently, the Report of the Commi.ssion of 
Inquiry (the Ndegwa Report, 1971) has recommended reconsideration of 
this target, proposing instead the development of 20 colleges with an 
ultimate enrolment of 600 students each. 

Whereas we approve the principle of consolidation of colleges into 
larger institutions, an examination of the locations of the 17 colleges 
which it was proposed be enlarged leaves certain large areas of the 
country without a college anywhere near. We consider institutions such 
as teachers colleges in developing countries to be important centers 
of development, i.e., they provide incentive to overall or general 
development. We would therefore recommend that not more than four 
of the existing 24 coll eges be closed dovm and would suggest that 
enrolment in the remaining colleges be increased to some 20 classes 
of 24 students each in each college, that is, a total enrolment of 
about J20 students in each college . It was hoped that consolidation 
could be accomplished partly through new or improved facilities, the 
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first of which were r.ade pcnsiblc b;; riie fir;-' uharc rf •jli; IDA loan and 
completed durinr Dir^hpr buil iin.' will b<- rcauir*?'! tc meet the 

future expansion which appears desirable, and it is not certain that 
the target i‘imure.'*. v.‘e r.ave .'ui'i'cr.te 1 o^ul i b-"’ ttilly r.^t by ] ^ S. 



Any problem.s besetting primary .schrols u.iuaDly cast their shadew 
over teacher training as well. '.-'avy cost of prim.ary education 

(which consumes 50 percent of central government recurrent expenditures 
education) requires economies if the proclaimed goal of universal pri- 
mary education is to be approached. 'K'^nya looks ferwar i tc moving 
toward this goal in t-.%-o ways. First, ‘he new plan calls for more 
"economical" use of teaclmu' time in prim/try .'cncols, target figures 
for average t.eacher :pupil ratios in T-rim.ary schools increasing during 
the plan period from the l:r 3 (which prevailed in I969' to a ratio 
of l:JtO aimed at in l^TIh (the last year of the plan period). In 
1970, there wer»^ 3 h pupils per teacher, representing scmie m.ovem.ent 
toward the latter fi.gure. Using this sliding guideline, the plan 
looks to the growth of primary school enroLm.ents and to m:eeting the 
resulting demand for qualified prim.ary scr.ool teachers as shown in the 
following table: 



on 



Table 18 . REQUIRE-'nliTf A'.D 3U;'?. 



RIDA; 



'CL TSACHEK3 



(thraisan ds 

196? 1-77 0 1971 I972 1973 197^ 



Primary School Pupils 


1,26.3 


Pupil/Teacher Ratio 


.34 


Demand for Teachers 


37.7 


Supply-- (Trained Teachers) 
(a) From previous year 
less U per cent 


wastage 


26.4 


(b) College Output 


2.4 


(c) Upgraded Teachers 


1.1 


(d) Untrained Teachers 


(Residual) 


7.8 


Supply of Teachers 


37.7 



1.383 1,4.?7 


1,593 


1,72.3 


1,833 


35 


36 


37 


38 


UO 


39.6 


41.3 


43.1 


U5.3 


45.8 



28.8 

2.5 

1.1 


31.3 

2.7 

1.2 


.34.0 

2.9 

1.2 


36.9 

3.2 

1.3 


40.0 

3.2 

1.3 


7.2 


6.1 


5.0 


3.9 


1.3 


39.6 


Ul.3 


4,3.1 


U5.3 


45.8 



Source: Kenya Development Plan, 1970-1974 , p. ^67 



As this table reveals, the task of filling the gap between 
totad. teacher need and the number of qualified teachers available 
will be met both by pre-service courses and by upgrading courses. 

In the past, the pattern of teacher training has unquestionably been 
greatly influenced by the lack of sufficient persons with secondary 
education who could be trained as primary school teachers. As a 
result, the largest number of teachers in training have been those 
lacking general secondary education who entered training immediately 
after having received their Certificate of Primary .Education (CPE). 
This lack of general education among entrants is, however, not the 
only problem confronting efforts to upgrade the level of teacher 
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training prograrris; for the financial prcblemc which arise from appli- 
cation of salary scales have seemed to dictate that a lar^je proportion 
of the teachers must be those who nave no more general education them 
that provided in the primary school. (In the past, especially during 
the period when local goverrjrients were in charge of the financial 
aspects of primary education, the cost of emplcyir.g trained primary 
teachers som.etimes led local councils to employ untrained teachers 
even when trained teachers were available. It reir.ains to be seen if 
the new system whereby the central government has taken over the 
financial burden of primar'/ schools directly will eliminate this 
problem, although it appears likely that it will tend to do so. ) 

Recognising the high cost of better eiucatei teachers, however, 
the Kenya Development Plan continued to call for the preparation of 
large numbers of teachers who nave no m.ore general education than that 
they acquired in the primary school. There is, of course, no longer 
a shortage of people with secondary eiucatior. ; in fact, there is a 
growing number of unemployed secondary school leavers. In recognition 
of this fact, the Re port of the Commission cf Inquiry (Kay, 1971) 
reconmended that the lowest qualification for entry into a teachers 
college be raised to Kenya -Junior .Secondary education. We would 
heartily concur in this recommendation, believing "hat the use of 
persons lacking at least that level of general education represents 
a false economy which it is nearly imipossible to .justify . 

The projected expansion of primiary teacher training contained in 
the new Development Plan appears in the table below. 



Table 19. FIRST YEAR ENROU^ITS, PRB'AFf TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 
(Numbers ) 



Qualifications 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


P.l 


825 


"75 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


P.2 


1,325 


l.c-oo 


1,525 


1,525 


1,525 


P.3 


1,350 


1,400 


1, 525 


1,525 


1,525 



Note: P.l teachers have a basic qualification of School Certificate 

olus two years training. P.2 teachers have a basic qualifi- 
cation of at least two years of secondary education, but 



without a School Certificate, plus two years training. P.3 
teachers have a basic qualification of C.P.E. plus two years 
training. 



Table 20. OUTPUT OF PRIMARY TEACHERS FROM TEACHERS TRAHIING COLLEGES 

(numbers) 



Qualifications 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


P.l 


460 


644 


759 


805 


920 


P.2 


1,012 


1,081 


1,219 


1,104 


1,403 


P.3 


1;242 


1;1^ 


1,242 


1,288 


1,403 


Total 


2,700 


2,900 


3,200 


3,200 


3,700 



Source; Kenya Development Plan, 1970-1974 . p. 467. 
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Indicaticnn are that the output '.'V prirr.arv teacher. ~ a.^ ccr.talne i 
in the table on the precelir.r, i.' bf'ir.,* exc''*^ 5*^ L Th«^ ti/puror. 



(actual) for I'T/O are crntair.'^d it, Table 2 1 i)f*]rv. 
tie;: rile for ITfO ::hr,wr Miat f'f] ‘'.I t,pn;'.v /i,- • , ■) , 
l.'hl |’. ')/l'.4 i.eaeiier.t are rini.hi i • * hi , .V'^a’- ( i f .l 
int.o account failure;:, tite likely iiur.ber i;* , 

ac to tho.te likely to pace, we woul i fnerefer'^ ,Ui I,' 
neighborhood of 3U0C. 



It I'h'l, the s tat is- 

*') i’.r’ leaeber.-t, an! 

. i,e*. i.aking 

Th.e actual figure 
;e. will be in the 



Table 21 . PERFOR-IAIICE CN TEACHER CERTIFICATE tr<A.viNATTOi:, 1^70 



Grade 


Pass 


Referre i 


Pen dir'.-T 


rail 


>• i th i r awSi 


Total 


P.l 


722 


lU 


3 


2 


21* 


76*^ 


P.2 


1061 


1*2 


12 


■ > 


36 


1166 


P.3 


1116 


P2 


17 


p 


31 


133 !i 


P.»+ 


3 b 


h 


2 




2 


li2 


Total 


.5013 


11*2 


3}* 


19 


93 


3207 


U. Q. Teachers 
(Tliose who ettended 
in-service courses 


1979 


21*7 




ll"^ 


pP 


2C0l* 


in order to be graded 
P.3) 














Grand Total 


U592 


1*91 


to 


1-57 


151 


5211 



Source: Derived from Kenya Institute of Education Progress 

Report. 1970/71 , dated 10 May 1971. 

The output of teachers in 177 C, the probable output cf teachers 
in 1971, and the expansion of teacher training recorsr.en led by the 
Coiranission of Inquiirr in 1971 all lead us to believe that actual 
enrolments in teachers colleges will exceed the targets set in the 
Development Plan. Our own estimates of enrolments, therefore, fall 
within the ranges proposed in Projection 3 below. Speed of develop- 
ment may depend partly upon the rapidity with which expanded facili- 
ties can be provided. 

Projection 3 . PROJECTED ENR0I^^ENTS IN PRIMARY TEACHERS COLLEGES, 

1970-1975 







Year 


Projected Enrolment Range 



1969 


6126 (actual) 


1970 


6732 (actual) 


1971 


7 , 200 - 7,500 


1972 


7 , 400 - 7,700 


1973 


7 , 600 - 8,000 


197 ^ 


7 , 700 - 8,100 


1975 


7 , 800 - 8,200 
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In rakin.g the fcllo-wing ccrjr.ents we ackr,c'/.'leige our convicticn 
that significariC eiucaticnal chan.'~e ('that is, chari.ge which a.lters 
eiucaticn fror. reanin.gless rote to significant understanding}, is most 
apt “^c be provided by teachers w?ic rheriselv^s possess considerable 
general ed'ucation and deronstrate the security this eiucaticn rakes 
possible, y.crecver, we believe that experirents in rodift'ing school 
progrars to bring ther into line with the needs of persons living a 
rural environment are rost apt to occur when teachers are therselves 
reasonablv well educated. When these considerations are counlei with 

** ■ . ite _ 

thiat fact that there is a rapidly growing reservoir of youngsters with 
sore or corplete secondary education, it becornes clear that Kenya 
cannot really afford to continue to use primary" school certificate 
holders as the raterial for its teachers colleges . This is recognized 
by the profession in Kenya, and the publication New Directions in 
Teacher Training clearly indicate a conviction that over the long 
terr a change in direction must be taken. If it is to be taken in the 
proxiTT'ate future, however, it is important that it not be an exorbi- 
tantly expensive change. Accelerating this change, we believe, would 
involve at least three beginning steps, steps which would significsmtly 
alter the course-mix in the trairing colleges and is therefore basic 
to this repOxt. First, it is probably possible to reduce the number 
of years of training provided those who already possess their School 
Certificate. A sizable portion of the program in training colleges 
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^■r r.rt followed b 
p^rtunities as primary 
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r”a lily available to married 
'..■‘•■'rr. .'iecord, it is important 

' : ri'.-.ar,- s''i;--rlr,. Tiiere is 

T’ a ”” -;vri i '•'''i rerritr; r>oor 



fnundar.icns *c b” laid f-r all .-uboe pi”?.*-. ” !u-a^i”n: and poor teachinf3 
in early primary .erad”.-- io perhaps *■;■” m.-'s' ”>n-'ens.i-se of all t;/pes of 
poor teachi?'..c, '.•'h.e!'. lor.” ra?'ige as well as immediat” cost.s are reckoned. 
Third, it seem.s clear *::".at Ker.yan practice has too often placed 
persons who were really be.st qualified '•c be seccndar^/- school teachers 
in positions as tutors i?-. th.e training ccllekeo. This practice 
results in placinr *'he task of preparin.- teachers for the most 
crucial years of all i?'i *"he r an is -■ f '/nose v,-ho are alm.ost totally 



unqualified t^ provide 



■quii-”d preparation. (Scod teaching 



even in the "content'' or ”sub.'”ct" courses .of a teachers college 
proigram involves c”ncurre?.t attei.tio?! to th,” m.ethodclo.gy of teaching 
that ’■content'* or "subpec*-" tc rer.s”ns of a -.-oun.ger age.) We there - 
recommend 



fore strongl\’ 



•f- h 



lat 



decree course for college tutors which 



has been discussed during the lai 

- ^ 



years be imiolemented as soon 



as possible . This would be an undergraduate and a graduate degree 
program intended for carefully selected, experienced teachers interested 
in beccsning lecturers in the teachers colle.gos. Since the new salary 
scales proposed by the Tuiegwe Commiission gi e special recognition 
to those teaching in teachers colleges, many well-qualified applicants 
should be attracted into programs designed tc prepare them for posts 
as tutors. 



Projected Expansion of .Secondary Technical 
and Vocational Education 



Ken-v^a possesses an extensive system of vocational and technical 
schools at both the secondary and immediate post-secondary levels. This 
system, which has grown partly in response to an earlier Manpower Survey 
and in light of the recommendations of the Cminde Commission (I96I+) 
is intended both to provide trained mianpower directly for industry and 
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t,o pi-opare ;;oine ntudents to enter the university in technical fields. 
Althouf^h these schools serve relatively small n-onbers cf pupils when 
compared vrith ‘:he General secondary schools, they constitute strategic 
components of the educational system and both the new Development Plan 
published in I 969 and the even more recent Renort of the Commission 
of Inquiry. 1971 (the Ndegwa Report) have called for rapid expansion 
of enrolments in the technical, and vocational schools which exist at 
the secondary level and for the simultaneous upgrading of a number of 
former trade schools. The demand for teachers in these schools is 
apt to oe a significant element in the total demand for teachers in 
Kenya. This demand is quite distinct from the demand for teachers of 
industrial arts, an area which is viewed as a pre-vocational element 
in general education in secondary schools. Probable development in 
several types of vocational schools should be considered. 

1. Secondary Vocational Schools . Kenya today possesses eight 
secondary vocational schools, schools which have been upgraded from 
former trade schools and which are intended to provide students with 
a secondary education of quality while at the same time providing 
them with skills basic to specific occupations. (The Mombasa Techni- 
cal Institute also offers a secondary vocational school course at 
present. ) The program in these schools is not intended to be prepara- 
tory for the university but rather is intended to provide students 
with the type of education which will enable them to take a place 
in industry or receive further training as craftsmen or technicians. 
These schools admit students at the C.P.E. level and, during a 
two year program, prepare them to sit the K.J.S.E. (Technical) 
examination. Diagnostic tests offered during the second year of the 
program permit routing students into either a pre-craftsman course 
or a pre-technician course after they have completed their K.J.S.E. 

(The pre-technician course was offered in only two of the schools in 
1969. ) Students who enter the pre-craft course for the last two 
years of their secondary education undergo a program with a heavy 
practical bias, but it is nonetheless intended that they will have 
a sound secondary education prior to the time they enter apprentice- 
ship. Both programs are, in the sense that Job-specific training will 
cone later, intended to be largerly prevocational rather than vocational 
in the strict sense of the word. The Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry (the Ndegwa Report ) refers to some dissatisfaction on the part 
of employers, who look to the products of these institutions for 
"finished" technicians or craftsmen. While programs in such schools 
should be worked out and always subject to revision on the basis of 
close consultation with prospective employers, we would nonetheless 
endorse the principle that sound prevocational education should remain 
the principal function of the vocational schools, and that post- 
secondary apprenticeship training, evening courses, and sandwich 
courses provide the soundest methods of providing job-specific 
training for modern industry and trades . 

The new Development Plan , which gives perhaps the most accurate 
available estimate of the future of the vocational schools, looks 
forward to expansion in the nine maintained secondary schools from a 
total enrolment of 2,212 in I968 to a target enrolment of 3,935 in 
1974 . Expansion will be achieved not by opening new schools but by 
increasing enrolment in the existing schools. By 1974 it is hoped 



Diagram 1 . TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN KEN1:A 
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that no Secondary Vocational School will have an enrolment of less 
than 300 students. The Development Plan , while looking forward to 
expanding enrolments, makes no provision for the addition of courses 
in commercial or business subjects, subjects which are at present 
offered in only one of these schools. It is not surprising therefore, 
that the Ndegv/e report urges the introduction of business courses 
into these schools. While Kenyanization of clerical or secretarial 
positions has been almost entirely achieved at all but the highest 
levels in commerce as well as in the public service, it is not clear 
that the level of qualification has always been up to the demands of 
the particular job; and we would anticipate that some gro^rth of 
commercial and business offerings in the vocational schools should be 
anticipated. 

In addition to this expansion in the maintained system, it us 
expected that enrolments will climb from 213 to approximately 600 in 
two private Secondary Vocational Schools, the Christian Industrial 
Training Centres in Nairobi and Mombasa. Although this rate of expan- 
sion in enrolment can be partly compensated for by the economies in 
staffing which larger institutions will permit, uhe demand for new 
arid replacement technical and craft teachers in these schools promises 
td be great and is considered in projections later in this report. 

2. Secondary Technical Scho ols . Four Secondary Techriical 
Schools offer a Cambridge School ' Certificate (now East African 
Certificate of Education ) curriculum, providing four year courses 
of general education in which biology and history have given ^ way to 
geometric drawing, building construction, and metal work engineering. 
Selected students from the four schools may proceed to a further two 
year academic course at Nakuru, thereby preparing for the Higher 
National Certificate and admission to the university. It is intended 
that this academic path will not only have provided students with 
the background of science and mathematics req.uired for engineering 
and technological subjects but will have acquainted them with the 
world of technology and given them basic manipulative skills which 
they will require. The four existing schools were brought up^to 
technical school standard with the assistance of the International 
Development Association, and it is expected that a fifth such school 
(located at Nyeri and ultimately possessing an enrolment of 840^ 
students) will be opened during the present plan period. If building 
and expansion remain on target, enrolments in Secondary Technical 
Schools will have nearly doubled between I968 and 197^; rising from 
an actual enrolment of 1,59^ to a target enrolment of over 2,800 
by the latter year. As mucn of this increase in enrolment wi.ll be 
accounted for by the opening of the new school at Nyeri, the rate 
at whic>i expansion occurs will depend largely upon keeping the 
building program on target. Heavy development expenditures are 
anticipated for the fiscal years from July, 1990 through July, 1993 
to pe^TTiit this building program to progress. 

There is, however, question as to whether or not even this rate 
of expansion will be sufficient tc meet the country's needs in tech- 
nical and engineering fields. The Commission of Inquiry ■ he.s , con- 
sequently, recommended this year "that much greater emphasis should 
be placed on this type of training and that the four schools in 
question namely Nakuru, Nairobi, Mombasa and Sigalagala should be 
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developed and enlarged fjo that they are all able to offer science 
courses at Forms 5 and 6 level. It is considered that students with 
tliis type of technical background are essential to the needs of the 
(country and would form ideal recruits for further engineering and 
technological courses at the University of Nairobi and the Kenya 
Polytechnic." It is also anticipated that Mombasa Technical Institute 
may soon become a full polytechnic. The Commission goes on to 
recommend, inter alia, that the Government consider establishing seven 
provincial post-secondary technical training institutions, institu- 
tions which might cater for several of the lov/er and craft and tech- 
nical courses currently being offered at Mombasa Technical Institute 
and Kenya Polytechnic. The type of expansion proposed, we would 
point ou-*-, would considerably increase the demand for high level 
technical teachers, teachers which Kenya is at yet quite unable to 
produce in the numbers or at the level required. The cost for this 
expansion of training, it is hoped, could be met partially from the 
Industrial Training Levy Fund, expenditures being administered 
jointly by the Ministry of Education and the National Vocational 
Training Council. 

{ 

3 . Kenya Polytechnic . Although largely a post-secondary or 
parallel institution, Kenya Polytechnic deserves mention in this 
report because of its close relation to the secondary technical and 
vocational schools. The functions of the Polytechnic, as described 
in the Development Plan, indicate the wide range of its programs; 

The major function of the Polytechnic is to provide 
courses of instruction for apprentices and trainees 
in industry and commerce which, when linked with 
practical in-service training, produce skilled and 
competent personnel. It also provides courses to 
enable students to qualify for University entrance 
and other forms of higher education, and pre-employ- 
ment courses whereby students attain a degree of 
competency enabling them to be usefully employed 
and capable of on-the-job training. . .The majority 
of the courses at the Polytechnic are offered on a 
part-time basis (sandwich, block-release, day- , 
release or evening classes) for sponsored students 
from Goverrment, the other public services and the 
private sector. 

The essentially post-secondary nature of the institution is indicated 
by t!ie fact that approximacely 75 percent of its courses were at 
pose School Certificate level in I968 and some one fifth of these 
were at post Higher School Certificate level. As production of 
students from the Secondary Vocational and Technical Schools in- 
creases, it is expected that the Polytechnic will offer even less 
preliminary or secondaiy level courses. Some indication of the 
distribution of its students by fields can be gained from the 
enrolment figures for 19^9; at which time enrolments stood as follows : 
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Commerce 


166 


Building 
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Printing 


80 


Science 


246 


Catering 


60 
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The current Developnient Plsin looks for 3 .n 8 percent annual 
increase in total enrolments, a rate of increase which would lead 
to an enrolment of 3,000 by 157 4. Some of this increase will be^ 
accounted for by the development of departments of teacher training, 
hotel management, and business studies. The teacher training 
program, which actually began in I 968 , encountered initial diffi-^ 
culties as students enrolled in an induction program frequently did 
not end up having passed their School Certificate or did not meet 
the induction standards of the polytechnic program. 

Above these schools, eind standing at the apex of the system of 
technical education, is the University of Nairobi, which offei s 
courses in architecture, commerce, engineering, surveying and vet-^ 
erinary science. Although both the University and. Kenya Polytechnic 
are substantially post-secondary institutions, the fact that the ^ 
preparation of secondary level teachers occurs in each merits brief 
mention of their programs here and greater consideration of the 
relevant staffing needs or potentialities in later sections of this 
report. We would again note, . however, that any decision to upgrade 
Mombasa T^hnical Institute into a full polytechnic would considerably 
increase Kenya's requirement for technical teachers- We wo uld ju(^e 
this is highly likely sometime during the period under consideration 
in this report. 



Probable Expa nsion of Lower and Intermediate 
Agricultural Training Through 197^ 

The importance of agriculture in the economy and society of Kenya 
was described in some detail in the introduction to this report. 
Suffice it to reiterate here that in Kenya agricuD bure provides the 
sole livelihood for three quarters of the population (and even a 
portion of the livelihood of even many who reside in urban areas), 
accounts for over 60 percent of Kenya's exports, and (with agri- 
culture-related industries) contributes 40 percent of the Gross 
Domestic Product. It is not surprising that considerable attention 
is thus being given to agricultural education and training. This 
was emphasized by the Report of the Agricultural Education Commission, 
published in I 967 . The new Development Plan promises a further ex- 
tension of efforts in this field, although relatively little of this 
effort will be devoted to formal agricultural schools which accept 
students following the C.P.E. The chief emphasis at the secondary 
level will rather be on the introduction of agricultural education 
into the general secondary schools. It is intended that agriculture 
be introduced into 75 secondary schools in which agricultural work- 
shops will be financed under an I.D.A. loan. This program is not 
intended to qualify persons to be professional farmers but rather 
is intended to help students appreciate the role of farming in Kenya 
and to encourage students to look to modern farming as a vocation. 

This formal school program is, however, supported by a larp 
nmnber of nonformal educational activities which will serve similar 
purposes. The 4-K Clubs, started by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry, touch many thousands of young Kenyans, although 
the clubs have generally been most successful with those youth who 
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are in school. [4-K stands for the four Swahili words: Kuungana (to 

unite); Kufanya (to work); Kusaidia (to help) and Kenya.] Fordham 
and Sheffield (see references) reported that by I966 there were some 
850 4-K clubs in Kenya enrolling over 25,000 members. 

The second major type of nonformal agricultural education 
institution is the Farmers Training Center. The centers, which 
increasingly enroll women as well as men, provide short courses . 
up to two weeks in duration for farmers. (The Agricultural Education 
Commission recommended five day courses on average. ) The centers 
can regularly enroll 30 to 100 trainees at a time and numbered 29 at 
the time the 1970-1974 Development; Plan was published. The Plan 
projects 6in additional five regular Farmers Training Centers during 
the Plan period. One Large Scale Farmers Training Center, which 
provides a full year of agricultural training for up to 100 large- 
scale farmers or farm managers, already exists; and this is to be 
supplemented by establishing a second center during the Plan period. 

The Farmers Training Centers have encountered serious problems in 
staffing. The normal center requires a staff of approximately 7 
in.structors. The principal is regularly an Assistant Agricultural 
Officer or Livestock Officer and the teachers are Agricultural 
Instructors or Animal Health Assistants. The Agricultural Education 
Commission reported teacher morale to be unusually low at the Centers, 
both because of the heavy work load required of teachers (including 
weekend work which would not normally be required in the field) and 
because of the fear of being overlooked when the time came for pro- 
motion. As a result, the Commission noted, "some individuals even 
regard posting to an F.T.C. as a penalty." The Commission recom- 
mended that F.T.C. staff should undergo "specialisted teacher training" 
and that having received this training, teachers "should be remunerated 
accordingly, bearing in mind the extra direct and indirect costs 
related to their assignment in the F.T.C., including the continuous 
responsibility associated with residential students, farm animals, 
and the management of the farm." The Commission further recommended 
that the post of Principal should by I980 be filled by a graduate, 
noting that in hone of the regular Farmer Training Centers did a 
Kenyan graduate hold such a post in I966. The teacher requirements 
as estimated by the Commission for the decade of the 1970s are as 
presented in Table 23 on the following page. It is anticipated that 
in almost all cases teachers will require considerable practical 
experience in addition to the educational qualifications listed, 
for it is specifically recognized that the direct teaching of 
farmers will require persons who can communicate with them in a 
convincing and realistic manner based upon such experience. Based 
upon previous experience, the figures projected by the Comm.issiOn 
allow for very high wastage rates, the most extreme wastage being 
allowed for in Home Economics in which field it is estimated that 
■some 90 new teachers will be required in the decade although only 
40 posts will exist in the centers even in I980: 

Four other agricultural institutions at the intermediate level 
(or at levels which will upgrade persons with lesser qualifications 
through a certificate course) must also be staffed during the period 
ahead. Estimates of new staff required for Egerton College (which 
offers three year and two year diploma courses) are for 60 teachers. 
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Table 22. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION COMMISSION ESTIMATES OF ADDITIONAL 
STAFF REQUIRED FOR FARMERS TRAINING CENTERS, I97O-I98O 



Range Training Centers 


8 Postgraduate 


(principals) 




15 Diploma 


(teachers) 




11 Certificate 


(teachers) 


All Other Farmer 


39 Degree 


(Principals) 


Training Centers 


63 Diploma 


(Teachers ) 




24 Certificate 


(Ag. and Animal Health) 




90 Home Ec. Diploma 


(Home Ec. Teachers) 


Large Scale Farmer 


9 Degree 


(Principals and Teachers 


Training Centers 


5 Certificate 


(Teachers) 



Source ; —R-eport of the Agricultural Education Commission , p. 165 



Those for the Animal Health and Industry Training Institute (in 
which it is hoped to replace UNDP degree level staff with Kenyans) 
are for 25 teachers, and those for two Agricultural Institutes are 
for 37 degree level teachers. The latter will, however, permit a net 
decline in diploma persons as these are replaced by degree teachers. 
Some indication of the rate at which staff will be required is sug- 
gested by the projected student enrolments and output of these insti- 
tutions as contained in the Development Plan . How these should be 
translated into needs for expatriate personnel is difficult to 
determine, although it must be expected that Kenyan degree level 
instructors will be forthcoming only slowly as the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture has only recently been established at the University of Nairobi. 

Table 23 . PROJECTED STUDENT ENROLMENTS AND OUTPUT AT AGRICULTURAL 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS (KENYA DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1570-157^) 



Number of Students 



1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 1972/75 157 5 



Eger ton College 


Enr olment 


560 


560 


560 


560 


560 




Output 


119 


209 


210 


210 


210 


Embu 


Enrolment 


150 


180 


230 


250 


250 




Output 


64 


80 


90 


120 


120 


Kakaniega 


Enrolment 


- 


70 


200 


270 


270 




Output 


- 


- 


60 


130 ■ 


130 


Ahiti 


Enrolment 


250 


310 


310 


310 


310 




Output 


70 


120 


145 


145 


145 


Naivasma Dairy Training 


Enrolment 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


School 


Output 


180 


180 


180 


180 


180 


Thomson's Falls Large- 


Enrolment 


• 112 


115 


115 


115 


115 


Scale F.T.C. 


Output 


110 


110 


no 


no 


no 


Eldoret Large-Scale 


Enrolment 




200 


320 


350 


400 


F.T.C. 


Output 


- 


200 


320 


350 


400 



Source: Kenya Development Plan, 1970-1974 , p. 220. 
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It iij clear that if Kenya is to place qualified instructors in its 
formal agricultural training institutions it will have to do this in the 
face of other heavy demands for its best trained agricultural personnel. 
It is equally clear that for the period through 197^ there is apt to be 
a continuing need for expatriate degree holders, for to date Kenya has 
not only been unable to provide instructors qualified at this level but 
has not begun to meet the needs of the private sector, needs which may 
make inroads into professional, staff in the civil service. 
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SECTION III 



PRODUCTION AND RETENTION OF SECONDARY LEVEL TEACHERS 



The Supply and Quality of Secondary School Staff in Recent Years 

The period which has ensued since Indpendence has seen not onlyy 
remarkable expansion of secondary education but an accompanying acute 
shortage of well-qualified staff. Table 24 on the following page reveals 
that while it proved possible to increase the number and percentage of 
well-qualified Kenyans teaching in the aided schools during the rapid 
secondary school expansion which occurred during the past decade, the 
staffing of the unaided schools (chiefly but not exclusively Harambee 
schools) was possible only because large numbers of local staff who 
were either unqualified or who were qualified only for primary school 
teaching were ehiployed. 

Analysis of the figures in the table makes it clear that Kenya 
still must deal with three problems simultaneously: (a) it must 

provide more and more teachers for an expanding school system, 

(b) it must upgrade or replace unqualified local teachers, and 

(c) it must phase out expatriate teachers who still comprise a large 
percentage of the best educated teachers currently teaching in the 
secondary schools. Before considering the steps which have been intro- 
duced to solve these problems by 1975, or the recommendations we would 
make to ensure that their solution leads to qualitative improvement in 
the education given, we should like to give brief attention to the 
nature and limitations of the expatriate component in the teaching 
force which was being used at the turn of the decade. 



The Expatriate Component at the End of the 1960s 

As the figures on the following page reveal, the expatriate 
component in the teaching force remained very large in Kenya through 
the end of the decade just past. It is to be hoped that 1972 will 
see the beginning of a sharp decline in the number of expatriates in 
teaching, a decline, however, which will occur only by virtue of a 
corresponding decline in the percentage of graduate teachers in the 
teaching force. Some notion of the size of the expatriate component 
can be gained for the figures for 1968-1969. In that year Kenya 
employed some 2,650 teachers in its general secondary schools (aided), 
some 355 teachers in its technical schools, and some 475 teachers in 
its primary teacher training colleges. (These figures would include 
those employed by the Kenya government in the establishment and by the 
Kenya Teaching Service Commission but would not include the sizeable 
number of volunteers who were also teaching in the schools. See also 

Appendix L.) 

To assess the continuing demand for external help at this point one 
heeds merely to consider the number of expatriates who were still 



Table 24 . 



Staffing of Secondary Schools in Recent Years 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Schools Maintained or 
Assisted 


199 


206 


232 


263 


300 


328 


Schools Unaided 


201 


336 


369 


431 


483 




Total Staff in Maintained 
or Assisted Schools 


2042 


2320 


2715 


3062 


3527 




Total Staff in Unaided 
Schools 


ro 


1733 


1929 


i 

2205 


2354 




Non-Citizen Staff in 
Aided Schools 


l 48 l 


1632 


1853 


1922 


l 84 o 




Citizen Staff in Aided 
Schools 


561 


688 


862 


ll 4 o 


1687 




Percent Localized 


^ 7 o 


30 % 


32 % 


37% 






Non-Citizen Staff in 
Unaided Schools 


484 


695 


736 


879 


920 




Citizen Staff in 
Unaided Schools 


479 


1038 


1193 


1326 


1434 




Percent Localized 


502 b 


60% 


62% 


60% 







Unqualified Staff 



In Maintained or 
Assisted Schools: 



Non-Citizens 


290 


362 


46 l 


437 


4 oi 


Citizens 


91 


146 


183 


216 


258 


In Unaided Schools: 












Non-Citizens 


217 


430 


733 


504 


536 


Citizens 


246 


645 


800 


890 


1005 


Sources: Derived from data presented in 


Cammaerts, "Priorities in 


the Preparation 


of Secondary Teachers 


the 


Ministry of 


Education Annual Report, 


1969 ; 


Minis t 


ry of Education 


Statistics File 


for 1970 , 


dated 


1 March 


, 1971 


(Planning and 



Statistics Division). 
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being newly employed. In that year, for example, 242 posts were 
actually filled by contract in the United Kingdom, and it must be 
assumed that a considerable mimber of indents went unfilled. 

(These posts included 12 in technical fields, 53 in English, 44 in 
ipathematics, 48 in physical science, l6 in biological science while 
iinost of the rest were in a miscellany of other arts fields.) A 
sizable number of other expatriates were recruited locally by missions 
and accepted by the Kenya Teachers Service Commission that year. 

In the same year, the Volunteer Services Overseas was providing 40 
teachers for government aided schools (and 37 teachers for Harambee 
scliools. ) The Peace Corps was providing 200 secondary schools 
teachers, many of whom were, however, also teaching in Harambee 
schools. CUSO at the same time was providing 26 teachers for 
secondary schools and primary teacher training colleges, while a 
sizable number of Teacher Educators were being employed from the 
United States. With VSO tours of service generally of one or at 
the most two years duration, and Peace Corps and CUSO tours of 
two years duration, impermanence in staffing became a built-in 
factor in the school system. Contract teachers from the United 
Kingdom likewise signed two year contracts; and with a renewal rate 
that ran between 50°/o and 60*^0, they were providing little more 
stability to teaching staffs than were the volunteers. That the 
problem has continued or even been aggravated is revealed by the 
fact that the Secretary of the Kenya Teachers Service Commission 
reported to the Heads Association in February, 1971 that having gone 
to Britain? to recruit one hundred teachers recently, he had returned 
with the names of only a few more than 20 teachers who had agreed 
to come to Kenya. 

The extent of the problem, especially when particular im- 
balances by field are considered, is further revealed by a survey 
conducted by Dr. Indire with the cooperation of the Teachers Service 
Commission, the results of which were reported to the same meeting. 

The problem appeared to be most acute in science and mathematics. 

The survey revaled that in February, 1971 there were 1391 Maths 
and Science teachers in Kenya dnspS maintained and assisted schools 
(733 non-citizens and 658 citizens, or 47 percent Kenyans and 53 
percent non-Kenyans). There were found to be 100 graduate teachers 
of Mathematics and Science in maintained and assisted schools of 
whom 28 were mathematics teachers and 72 science teachers. There 
were at the same time 556 non-graduate citizens teaching, including 
130 mathematics teachers and 426 science teachers. There were 236 
graduate non-citizens in these fields (55 in mathematics and> l84 in 
science) and 103 non-graduate non-citizens (38 in mathematics and 
65 in science) In addition to these teachers employed by the 
Teachers Service Commission there were 396 teachers in these fields 
employed under the Ministry, only 2 of whom were citizens. The 
latter 396 teachers were all graduates or graduate equivalents 
("approved teachers"). As in January there had been 2296 arts 
teachers (citizens and non-citizqns ) in the maintained and aided 
schools, some idea of the balance prevailing can be gained. Thus 
while it is clear that Kenya is beginning to produce large numbers 
of secondary school teachers at the University, Kenya Science 
Teachers College and Kenyatta College, the imbalance between science 
and arts based teachers remains a very serious problem. Such 
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options as introducing an upgrading course for suitably selected 
K.S.T.C. teachers appears to require very serious atttention for, 
failing this, non-graduate teachers produced at K.S.T.C. will 
necessarily be asked to teach far beyond their o\m capacities. 

The unbalanced impact of the heavy reliance on expatriates has 
resulted, in the first place, in the impermanence which has been 
referred to. Even in programs which provide reasonable pre-service 
orientation, the period of time required to become familiar with a new school 
system in an unfamiliar culture precludes effective teaching for 
part of the period of service. There is a second, and perhaps 
equally crucial, element which is often overlooked. Francis Cammaerts 
has pointed this out recently in an assessment of priorities in 
Kenya: 



The important and relevant fact about the need for a 
total change from the British model of education, to 
a Kenyan, or at any rate an East African model, is 
that this cannot be done by expatriate teachers. There 
are many excellent young men and women from overseas 
countries who are fully aware for the needs of change, 
but both by judgement and by length of service their 
contributions can be of only limited significance. 

Their judgement of what is needed is necessarily 
impaired by their own experience at home in a totally 
different situation, they can say 'this is all wrong', 
but they cannot stay long enough to be able to say 
'this is what is right. ' Indeed expatriate teacher 
innovators are more dangerous than those who do the 
best they can with the situation as they find it. 

The expatriate innovator is liable to introduce innova- 
tions which are totally foreign to the country, he is 
certain to create disturbances by his innovation, and 
he is very unlikely to be followed by any one who 
wishes or who knows how to continue the train of his 
innovations. To introduce new mathematics, or Nuffield 
Science for two years, leads to confusion, frustration, 
and often, a confirmation in the minds of conservative 
teachers, of whom there are many, that all innovation 
is bad. 

The necessary changes, the radical changes, can only 
come from Kenya itself, and from a stable and secure 
Kenyan secondary school staff. This is why the first 
priority must be the rapid Kenyanization of the teaching 
force. There are of course other very good reasons, the 
danger of dependence on foreign resources, the inequity 
of home and foreign salaries and standards of living, 
the difficulties of removing unsatisfactory 'foreign' 
staff, but these and many other arguments that may be 
advanced are insignificant compared with the need for 
change and the serious limitation of foreign teachers 
in effecting the necessary changes or even in iden- 
tifying them.... (Francis Cammaerts, "Priorities in 
the Preparation of Secondary Teachers.") 
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Although Cammaerts' analysis may appear somewhat overstated 
in that sound schemes for simultaneous training of local teachers 
can be arranged (including even joint work with counterparts) and 
may minimize the ill-effects of the innovations which are first 
tried out by foreign teachers (especially in the somewhat more 
culture-neutral subject fields such as the physical sciences and 
mathematics), the fact remains that the institutionalization of 
innovation can only be accomplished by local staff committed to 
and prepared for innovation. Unfortunately, localization of staff 
may provide a necessary condition for institutionalizing sound 
educational change but it does not provide a sufficient condition 
to ensure that institutionalization of innovation will occur. This 
will depend in Idrge part upon the quality of the program in teacher 
education which the local person undergoes, a program which must 
involve not only knowledge of potential innovations and skill in 
constructing curricula and employing teaching methods, but also a 
suf’Cicient understanding of the process of engineering educational 
chang:e to perniit the introduction and consolidation of changes 
within a given school. Institutionalization of innovation will 
also depend on the quality of the su pportive services (and the 
willingness to cooperate and provide necessary services) of the 
Kenya Institute of Education and the Inspectorate. What is 
started by teachers’ dolleges must, finally, be continued and expanded 
through inservice courses . 

The heavy reliance which Kenya has placed upon expatriate 
teachers in the past is fortunately a declining phenomenon. It 
is also a phenomenon which the Kenya government, through the 
Teachers Service Commission, is able to control. Under the act 
creating the Commission, that body is empowered "to recruit and 
employ registered teachers, assign teachers employed by the Com- 
mission for service in any public school, to promote or transfer 
any such teacher, to terminate the employment of any such teacher." 

One ef fect of the creation of the Commission has been to ensure 
I, hat Kenyanization will occur as rapidly as possible. Missions, 

Cor example, can no longer advertise for local staff without the 
approval of the Commission and indents for overseas teachers must 
also be filed with the Commission. Overseas teachers are no longer 
to be appointed on a permanent basis and the Commission has the 
power to deny a request for an expatriate teacher if a qualified 
Kenyan can be found for the position. All returning mission teachers 
are employed on local terms. The Commission's principal limitations 
in serving as an agency for localization of teaching are, therefore, 
the inadequacy of the information it appears to have had on the 
staffing in individual schools and the fact that the administrative 
apparatus for carrying out its wide range of responsibilities is 
still often ineffective. 

Unfortunately there is reason to believe that the expatriate 
contribution to the quality of teaching is declining more rapidly 
than the number, or even the percentage, of exi)atrit'tes in the 
teaching force would suggest. Whereas in the past the expatriate 
regularly came for a considerable period of time, the expatriate on 
contract today comes for a two year period and relatively few 
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ex-pabriates choose to renev/ their contracts. As much of the first 
year of his teaching is of reduced effectiveness as he seeks to 
become familiar with the culture and the educational system, and 
too much of the second year is given over to preparing for the 
return home, the total contribution of the expatriate tends tc be 
minimal. Moreover, expatriates coming to Kenya now are often 
seeking their first teaching experience; and such increments as 
they gain from that experience are repaid, in the long run, not to 
Kenya but to the educational system in their home country. 

We have deliberately thus far discussed the contributions and 
costs of the expatriate teacher today not in terms of financial 
considerations but in terms of the quality of school programs. 
Almost as a footnote we might add, however, that the expatriate 
contract teacher is also a very expensive item. By comp6.rison 
with a salary cost of approximately tlOOO for a Kenyan graduate 
teacher under the new Ndegvfe scales, the cost of an overseas con- 
tract teacher from the United Kingdom (out on a two year contract) 
could be reckoned at approximately the following rate: 



&K2000 


Basic salary (paid by Kenya) 


1000 


Overseas Addition (paid by Britain) 


200 


21/2 months leave 


100 


Overseas Addition 


6oo 


Passages 


7 50 


Gratuity 



LK4, 550 for two years = fcK2,275 per annum. 



Thus the cost of the graduate expatriate teacher remains at least ^ 
double that of a local Kenyan graduate. We might add that the belief 
that the volunteer teacher comes free or nearly free of cost to the 
host country is usually a sad misconception. 

A combination of professional and financial consideration thus 
combine to suggest that every effort be made both to recruit and train 
Kenyan teachers and, having trained them, to retain them in the 
profession. In the future we would hope that the resources which 
have heretofore been given over to securing large numbers of ex- 
patriate teachers will be transferred to securing expatriate teachers 
for certain very specific functions only. We would personally argue 
that the positions for which it is still most appropriate to recruit 
expatriates (or to seek persons from technical assistance agencies) 
would perhaps be (l) positions for certain specific posts in teacher 
education, (2) positions in technical education, especially at the 
post- secondary level, and (3) school positions in which the major 
share of the teaching is done at the post-«chool Certificate level . 

(It is hoped that the recommendation of th€' recent Ndegwa Commission, 
1971, that posts in teacher training colleges be advertized will 
be implemented. If this is in fact done, the need for expatriate 
lecturers might be very considerably reduced; for it is generally 
agreed that suitable Kenyans are available for many of these posts 
but are currently teaching in secondary schools.) Even in shifting 
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60 the employment of expatriates chiefly for specific and more higl^ 
specialised positions, Kenya and/or donor age ncies are probably ^ 
beine n^dlessly wasteful by continuinp; the pres ent t wo-year tour .of 
a.uty\ — We~believe that both teaching and livin g conditions in 
Kenya are suc h as to make it possibl e to recruit the desiie d 
.T^Poialis ts for a three year tour of duty. Bef ore independence, 
were fnr four vears and con ditions c o uld not have chan^e _d 
on attainment of poli tical indi^i^nce. Second a nd 
third contract tours could well b e for two or three years an j 
whP rP it became essential to offer special inducement s to encourage 
certain specialists to renew their c ontracts, — this should be _ 

Teiarded as a sound investment in hum^i resources^ 



Projected Localization of the Secondary School Teachin_^ 

Force in the Ken ya Development Plan, 1970-19if^ 

The Development Plan, 191 0-^91 looks forward to a complete 

transforma.tion of the ratio of expatriate to local teachers^ in 
secondary schools and teachers colleges during the Plan Period. 

The targets in the Plan are sufficiently generous in terms of the 
production of teachers, in fact, that a "surplus of planned secon- 
dary teachers would have been produced had enrolment targets in the 
new Plan been adhered to. We do not, however, consider this to be 
a genuine "surplus", even if enrolments fall back nearer targer ^ ^ 
before the end of the period: for it is our judgment that projections 
of future supply of teachers should not ignore Harambee schools, 
schools which badly need improved staff and which constitute an 
important part of the Kenyan educational system. The Plan foresaw 
achieving a state in which the supply of local teachers would excee 
demand in the aided system by (l) the very rapid production 
Kenyan secondary school teachers (and, toward the end of the Period, 
teachers college tutors); (2) holding attrition from the teaching 
profession to approximately 4 percent per annum (a figure used in 
more general manpower projections late in the 19oOs); and 1,3; 
introducing less generous or more demanding teacher : student or 
teacher : class ratios in the aided schools. 



The relevant section of the Plan, and the official government 
projections, are shown here: 

During the Plan period, the programmed expansion of 
teacher training institutions will radically alleviate^ 
the severe shortages of teachers which have been experi- 
enced in the recent past. By 1974, there will be a sur- 
plus of qualified Kenyan secondary school teachers in 
excess of the needs of the maintained and assisted 
system. This surplus will find employment in the new 
extensive system of unaided Harambee schools and will 
thus contribute significantly to improvement in the 
quality of teaching provided in these institutions. 
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Table 25 . DEVELOPMENT PLM PROJECTIONS OF THE DEMAND 
AND SUPPLY FOR TEACHERS : SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND PRIMARY 

TEACI-IER TRAINING COLLEGES (MAINTAINED AjND ASSISTED SCHOOLS) 





1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 1974 


Demand 
Forms I- IV 
Forms V-VI 


2,494 

285 


2,640 

327 


2,748 

369 


2,842 

411 


2,916 2,964 
453 495 


Total 


2,779 


2,967 


3,117 


3,253 


3,369 3,459 


Teacher Training Colleges 


186 


210 


245 


245 


245 250 


Total Demand 


2,965 


3 ,177 


3,327 


3,498 


3,61^ 3,709 


Supply 

(a) Previous Year Minus 
4 Percent 

(b) Output from Teachers 
Training Institutions 


1,136 

380 


1,455 

417 


1,797 

510 


2,215 

600 


2,702 3,208 
640 670 


(a+ b) 


1,516 


1,872 


2,307 


2,815 


3,342 3,378 


Deficit (-) or Surplus (+) 


] ,449 


1,305 


1,020 


683 


272 169 


iThe assumed number of teachers per class underlying the estimates 
declines annually as follows for lower secondary classes: 1.53;1.50; 
1.45; 1.40; 1.35; 1.30; but is constant for upper secondary classes. 




1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 1974 


Forms I-IV 
Forms V-VI 


1 53 
1 50 


1 50 
1 50 


1 45 
1 50 


1 40 
1 50 


1 35 1 30 

1 50 1 50 



are shown to disappear over the Plan. However, it should be borne 
in mind that private and Harambee schools will draw a small but 
indeterminate number of teachers ir to their service, thus altering 
son.ewhat the total supply of teachers available to the maintained 
system. 

Source: Kenya Development Plan, 1970-1974 , p. 468. 
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The new Kenyan teachers are expected to come from a number of 
sources: academic teachers are to be produced by the University of 

Nairobi, Kenyatta College, and the Kenya Science Teachers College; 
agricultural teachers teachers are to be produced at Egerton College; 
technical teachers at Kenya Polytechnic, and commercial teachers at 
Kenyatta College. (The first class of 19 commercial students 
enrolled at Kenyatta College in 1970. Twenty-two SI teachers to 
be produced at Kenya Science Teachers College in 1971 and 24 per 
year thereafter will be prepared to teach Industrial Arts as their 
principal teaching subject. ) As it has for several years not been 
the policy of the Kenya government to grant scholarships for students 

fO 



to prepare overseas to be teachers^ it is these teachers plus a small 
number who may still enter the schools from Makerere who will 
constitute most of the qualified additions to the Kenyans now 
teaching in secondary schools and training colleges. The total out- 
put anticipated in che Plan, an output which v;ould in effect mean 
an end to the need for expatriate teachers were it to be realized, 
is indicated oy source in the ilan as follows: 

Table 26 . PLAMED PRODUCTION OF TEACPIERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AFID 

PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 
(KENYA DEVELOPMENT PLAN 1970-1974) 



1 


i 9 i^o 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1574 


Kenyatta College 


310 


320 


330 


350 


370 


Kenya Science Teachers College 


50 


90 


120 


120 


] 30 


Egerton College 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Sub -Total 


400 


450 


490 


510 


540 


University Graduates 


110 


150 


150 


160 


160 


Total 


510 


600 


640 


670 


700 


Source: Kenya Development Plan, 


, 1970- 


1974, 


p. 469. 







In order to judge the reasonableness of this projection, even 
if only in those terms which can be quite easilj/' quantified, we must 
make some judgement as to the probability that teacher education can 
keep on schedule, as to the desirability of the proposed ratio of 
non-degree to degree teachers, and as to the likelihood that the 
preparation of teachers by teaching subject will correspond to the 
demands which are dictated by the type of school program or curri- 
culum which Kenya hopes to develop. For purposes of analysis here, 
we are dividing programs for the preparation of teachers into those 
for the preparation of general academic teachers, teachers in the 
various vocational and pre-vocational fields, and tutors for the 
training colleges. In the final chapter of this report we shall 
attempt to analyse where, if anywhere, shortages are apt to persist. 
Here it will suffice to point out that known figures for teachers 
completing their course to date more than meet the stated targets. 

In 197 0^ the target figure was exceeded (even when Egerton College 
students are not included.) During and by the end of 1971 the 
following teachers will have been produced at each of the insti- 
tutions mentioned: 



Kenyatta College 350 teachers 

Kenya Sci(?nce Teachers College II 9 teachers (of whom 

21 industrial arts) 

Egerton College 40 teachers (agriculture) 

Universities I 50 (approximate) 



Of 403 candidates entered for the SI (diploma) examination in 1970, 
384- passed, 12 were referred, 3 are still pending (13 failed or 
withdrew). The very large majority of the''e (262 of whom 253 passed) 
were products of three-year SI courses. 

. . 

Even this expansion beyond tArrJet does not mean the situation 
is well in hand, however J for as Dr. Indire has pointed out,. present 
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onrolmenh fif^ures indicate that there will be great imbalances in 
tlic ::ub;jects taken by students preparing to be teachers. Of the 
ap[)r()xlinately I 50 university graduates, for example, the 42 supplied 
by Makerere University include only 1 mathematics teacher, 3 biology 
teachers, .3 chemistry teachers, and 2 physics teachers v/ho were 
professionally trained as teachers. (Makerere also supplied the 
follov/ing untrained graduates: 1 in mathematics, 6 in biology, and 

4 in chemistry. Of 21 postgraduates supplied by the university, 

11 were in science or mathematics. ) At the same time, Dar es Salaam 
supplied no trained graduate teachers for Kenya although it did 
supply 7 arts graduates and 4 untrained science graduates who sought 
teaching. The general picture vrhich these figures would appear to 
present is even gloomier than they would suggest at first, however, 
for in many cases the niunbers provided in the enumeration include 
students who are in fact taking two subjects and are thus counted 
tvace. When this output is examined in light of the proposed rapid 
expansion of sixth form science classes, the problem becomes not 
only one of aggregate numbers of teachers produced at secondary 
teacher preparation institutions but what kind and level of teachers 
are being produced. We will deal with these and related matters in 
pages which follow and beyond. 



Kenyan Programs for the Preparation of Academic 
Secondary School Teachers 

Three institutions are preparing professionally qualified 
teachers in academic subjects for the secondary schools of Kenya: 

The Faculty of Education of the University of Nairobi; Kenyatta 
College , now a constituent college of the University of Nairobi; and 
the Kenya Science Teachers College. The nature and size of the 
potential contribution which each of these can make, the factors 
which might alter the size of this contribution, and the types of 
steps or external aid which might strengthen or extend this contri- 
bution are worthy of consideration, institution by institution. 

1. The Univ^^rsity of Nairobi . Beginning with the Kenya 
Development Plan, 1966-1970 . the Kenyan Government ostensibly counted 
upon the Uni'^'’ersity College (now the University of Nairobi) to make 
a large quantitative input to the staffing of secondary schools. 

The plan included a corcmitment to the idea that 50 percent of arts 
graduates and 30 percent of science graduates at Nairobi would be 
directed into teaching. With low attrition rates prevailing at the 
University College (especially in its teacher education program) and 
a bonding system which committed all students to three years of 
service to the government, this promised on the surface to provide a 
sizable mmiber of graduate secondary school teachers rapidly. In 
fact, however, the government has chosen to rely or the voluntary 
choice of the graduate to enter the teaching professico rather than 
upon direct assignment to teaching. The actual percentage of 
graduates of the university who will end up as teachers thus will 
be determined largely by the need for high level manpower elsewhere 
in the government, or even in the economy at large. This demand 
elsewhere is apt to be met far more quickly in arts fields than in 
scientific and technical fields. The best cue as to the number of 
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Kraduaten of hhe university who will end up as teachers is thus 
fiiven by the percentage of the student body which opts for the B.A. 
or B.r,c. (Education) degrees at the undergraduate level or chooses 
to take the Post Graduate Diploma in Education at the post -degree 
level. The latter option is actively encouraged inasmuch as those 
pursuing this program are paid on the graduate teachers salary 
scale for the year they take the course. The probability that the 
University of Nairobi will introduce a M.Ed. degree in 1971 suggests 
that the quantitative contribution of the University to meeting 
professional needs in the school system will increase noticeably, 
but as persons securing this degree -rill be prepared to take posts 
in teachers colleges, in the administ.'ation, or in the Inspectorate, 
they are unlikely to teach in secondary schools. Similarly a 
proposed B.Ed. program at the University will be intended to pro- 
duce teachers college tutors and cannot be ioulied to for additional 
secondary school teachers. These likely programs are discussed 
later in this section in connection with the preparation of tutors. 

The Faculty of Education of the University of Nairobi 
(formerly the Department of Education in University Coli.ege .Nairobi) 
is the only institution in the country which now prepares profes- 
sionally qualified degree level teachers in academic fields. The 
rather limited size of its output to date and the distribution of 
this output by the teaching fields of students suggest serious 
imbalances may be developing in Kenya. The first of these im- 
balances is that between the output of graduate teachers and SI 
(diplomate level) teachers. The second is that between the output 
of graduate science teachers and graduate arts teachers . While 
large outputs of diplomate teachers of apparently high quality 
(as discussed below in respect to Kenyatta College and Kenya Science 
Teachers College) malce these imbalances less important than they 
otherwise would be, there is nonetheless cause for concern that 
the solid core of professionally trained graduates who should be 
available to provide leadership in developing secondary school 
programs will be late in coming. Past enrolment figures of the 
Department of Education (now the Faculty of Education) suggest the 
significant shortfall of graduate teachers which is likely to 
persist through 1975 unless new options are exercised in Kenya. 

These figures are presented in Table 27 below. 

Table 27. DEGREIE AND POST GRADUATE STUDENTS STUDYING 
EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NMROBI 
(formerly UNIVERSITY COLLEGE NAIROBI) 



O 

ERIC 



1966/7 1967/8 1968/9 1969/70 1970/71* 



First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Post Graduate 



0 

7(2 Sci.) 
0 

19(9 Set.) 



0 

25(5 Set.) 
7 (2 Set.) 
32(llSct.) 



52(0 Set.) 
56(3 Set.) 
24(5 Set.) 
32(7 Set.) 



77(0 Set.) 
73( Set.) 
49(3 Set.) 
29( Set.) 



136(0 Set.) 
73(2 Set.) 
68( Set.) 
21(6 Set.) 



*Note ; In 1970/71 the Department of Home Eeonomies beeame part of the 
Faculty of Education. In I 97 O/ 7 I the department had a total 
of 38 students of whom 2k were following the diplomate 
course the last year. Not all, however, become teachers. 
Source: Faculty of Education statistics, 1970/71. 
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The two imbalances referred to on the previous page are signifi- 
cant enough that they deserve further comment. Although Kenya Science 
Teachers College can be counted upon to provide large numbers of science 
teachers who should prove very appropriate for the lower forms of sec- 
ondary school, there is a genuine need that these be supplemented by 
graduate science teachers. (Graduate teachers would be required for 
Fifth and Sixth Form teaching, even if one assumed all lower form 
teaching could be handled by diplomate teachers, K.S.T.C. staff hold 
the view that only about 10 percent of their diplomates can teach be- 
yond the level for which they are specifically prepared to teach.) 

Probably a wide range or factors converge to produce the unsatisfactory 
number of science students in graduate teaching programs. Mature entry 
students in Education, for example, have seldom received their education 
at times or by routes which permitted them to secure the prerequisites 
for science courses at the University. Moreover, science faculties in 
African universities (and indeed in universities elsewhere) believe that 
what they teach is so difficult and demands such a large proportion of 
the students* time and effort that little space can be given over in a 
program to permit students to study such a mundane subject as pedagogy. 
Cammaerts, in the same analysis from which many of the figures in the 
previous table were derived, attributes alternative employment opportun- 
ities, the fact that teachers' salaries are not competitive with other 
salaries science graduates might secure, and the shortage of science 
equipment in Kenyan secondary schools as other factors which have 
hitherto held down science enrolments in Education. The Ndegwa Commission 
has provided the highest starting point in the graduate teachers* scale 
to science trained graduates. It is hoped that this will attract a cer- 
tain number of science students into teaching. 

The imbalance as between degree level teachers and diplomate 
level teachers may prove less important if the quality of diploma courses 
(and students in such courses) is high. Unless new options discussed 
below are introduced, however, it must be recognized that localization 
of the teaching force in Kenyan secondary schools will (espi’cially in 
light of expansion plans) be achieved largely by replacing expatriate 
graduate teachers with Kenyan diplomate teachers. Thus, in 1968/69 the 
production of Kenyan non-graduate secondary school teachers outstripped 
the production of graduate secondary school teachers in approximately the 
ratio of 8:1. This is a far cry from the ratio of 2:1 which was proposed 
as an acceptable target ratio for secondary schools by members in the 
professional branch of the Ministry of Education. * Even were the projected 
output of teacher preparation programs to follow that proposed in the nev^ 
Kenya Development Plan. 1970-1974 . the output of diplomates to graduate 
teachers in 1974 (the final year of the Plan period) would still be in 
the ratio of more than 3:1 while the ratio in the output for the total 
plan period (1970-1974) would of course be even higher. The Ministry of 
Education in Kenya takes the position that all secondary school teachers 
should be SI or "degree equivalent" teachers. The "approved SI (dj.plomate) 

included in the degree classification. " Fortunately the extent to 

which localization of the Civil Service has already been achieved suggests 
that an increasingly large percentage of the product of the University 
can be expected to turn to teaching, although the morale or professional 
performance of persons who turn to teaching as a last resort is not 

->The Development Plan and official statements propose a ratio of one 
diplimate to two graduates 1 
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apt to be all that is desired. An added impetus should have been 
achieved somewhat by salary scales proposed by the Ndegwa Commission. 
This remains to be seen. 

There is a further problem in the production of graduate 
teachers which has existed at the University of Nairobi, however. 

This lies in the extremely meager portion of Education programs 
which has hitherto been given over to professional education. 

The Department of Education while a Department of the Faculty of 
Arts offered two distinct programs for the preparation of secondary 
school teachers. The first of these, the Post-Graduate Diploma 
in Education program, has amounted to a fourth year of study appended 
to a program which was otherwise purely an arts program or a science 
program. The post-graduate program is strictly in the British 
tradition and is, in the judgment of the first Dean of the Vacuity of 
Education, quite inappropriate to the Kenyan situation. Addressing 
the ICET meeting in Abidjan in 19^9^ F.C.A. Cammaerts commented 
inter alia: 

The one year courses , while easier to run and to 
administer, are likely in the end, to prove of less 
value than the concurrent courses which introduce a 
basic conceptualization of the whole teaching 
process over a longer period of time and in the 
end force a proper partnership between educational 
studies and all other forms of study. 

The single year spent on teacher education is bound 
to concentrate on how to teach and the basic theories 
of Education. The concurrent course allows a con- 
tinuous study of the philosophy of the subjects them- 
selves, of their place in Kenyan schools, in other 
words, a study of what is to be taught and why it 
should be taught. The separation of teacher educa- 
tion from the main stream of study has always tended 
to produce neglect of these aspects of study. 

Unfortunately, the degree program in Education which developed 
while Education operated as a department in the Faculty of Arts at 
University College, Nairobi was so restricted in size that it like- 
wise could not ensure the kind of analysis and application which 
the above analysis implies to be desirable. Unlike the Bachelor 
of Education degree which had developed at Makerere University 
College, the program at University College permitted the "Education" 
student to take Education as a full subject only during the first 
year of a three year course, Education constituting only a small 
fraction of his program thereafter. Such limitations, were prob- 
ably imposed in part by the requirements of science departments. 
Furthermore, as international professional organizations associated 
with teaching in Africa have themselves been Africanized it has 
been increasingly recognized that the course content in even degree 
courses in Education is often inappropriate because of the dearth 
of suitable materials which could be used to relate education to 
the surrounding culture. The decision of the Association for 
Teacher Education in Africa to develop a body of instructional 
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materials in the Foundations of Education may, in the future, serve 
to eliminate this particular weakness in existing programs. There 
remains, however, the danger that African teacher educators, educated 
abroad in situations which v^ere appropriate to other cultures or 
other stages of educational development, may frame courses along 
lines which are inappropriate to the person who must go out into 
the African school and actually engineer educational change-- 
perhaps the most difficult of all educational tasks. This is not to 
forget that teacher educators educated at African universities in 
colonial times are often the most ardent supporters of foreign 
university courses in their sometimes over-ambitious desire to 
maintain "standards". 

Although the problem of developing a sound professional program 
\idthout an overproliferation of professional courses faces the 
Faculty of Education of the University of Nairobi as it does most 
African Facu].ties of Education, it is the quantitative problem in 
teacher education which is most central to this report. Estimates 
have varied considerably as to the nuinber of qualified degree 
teachers who might be expected from the University. The Development 
Plan 1970-197^ looks foiward to an increase to I50 annually by 19^3; 
Professor Cammaerts of the Faculty of Education estimated in 19^9 
that output would rise more quickly to approximately 300 per year 
by 1973. The recent study by the team from the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education accepts the official Development 
Plan estimates. Our own judgment, based upon the perspective which 
a subsequent period of time allows, suggests the Projection 4 below, 
a projection which does not take into account the option of routing 
the best of the students from Kenyatta College and the Kenya Science 
Teachers College into a degree program, an option which would enable 
Kenya to adjust the balance between graduate and non-graduate’ teachers 
rapidly and which would face, principally, the financial constraint 
imposed by the much higher recurrent cost of the graduate teacher. 

We strongly recommend, however, an upgrading degree course for 
suitably qualified SI diplomates. The SI teachers are persons who 
have already chosen to become teachers and any of their number who 
are upgraded are likely to return to teaching. This should help 
alleviate the acute shortage of science graduate teachers . 

Projection 4. PROJECTED OUTPUT OF KENYAN GRADUATE 

TEACHERS* 



Year Available 


First 


M. Ed. 


P.G.C.E. 


Other 


to Teach 


Degree 

(Nairobi) 


(Nairobi) 


(Nairobi) 


Univer 


1971 


70 


0 


20 


45 


1972 


90 


0 


50 


45 


1973 


175 


10 


45 


30 


1974 


210 


15 


50 


20 


1975 


255 


15 


50 


20 



* All estimates rounded to the nearest 5 graduates. 
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Neither the Ministry of Education nor the Faculty of Education 
is satisfied that the present output of graduate level secondary 
level teachers is sufficient to meet needs, particularly in 
science subjects. For this reason it appears highly likely that 
recourse will be made to Kenyatta College, now a constituent unit 
of the University, and/or to K S.T.C. to make a direct contribution 
to the production of graduate teachers, especially in the science 
fields. The use of an upgrading course, mentioned on the previous 
page, would be one means of accomplishing this; the possibility of 
introducing a B.Ed. course for secondary school teachers would be 
a second. Although the latter possibility should involve coopera- 
tion or joint work with the Faculty of the University and might involve 
either or both of the institutions now involved in preparing non- 
degree teachers, it can probably best be discussed in connection with 
Kenyatta College. 

2. Kenyatta College . The second major institution engaged in 
the preparation of secondary school teachers in academic (and some 
non-academic) subjects is Kenyatta College. The college was opened 
in buildings which had formerly housed two British batallions and 
were handed over to the Kenya Government in 1965* Two distinct 
programs were launched at the College: the first, a secondary 

school program, originally included school certificate classes 
as well as higher school certificate classes.* It is planned that 
this program will be phased out during the period under consideration 
in this report. The second program as one in secondary teacher 
education, a program which brought under one roof SI courses 
(diplomate level secondary teacher courses) which had hitherto been 
offered at two teachers colleges. Although much has been done to 
convert the original buildings to serve instructional puiposes, 
there remains need for considerable capital improvement before 
the College can perform its functions optimally. Renovation an'^ 
new building is promised by the new Development Plan . 

The Teacher Education program, which is the program of concern 
in this report, includes three distinct courses preparing persons 
for secondary school teaching, (l) A three-year program in either 
science teacher education or arts teacher education is offered 
to students who have received their 0-level General Certificate of 
Education or its equivalent. The course content in this program^ 
consists of approximately two— thirds academic courses and one-third 
professional courses or experiences. Each student must elect two 
principal subjects and one subsidiary subject, the re":^y producing 
candidates with enough teaching fields to permit the flexibility 
required to schedule them in terms of their competence in even 
small secondary schools. Physical education is compulsory through- 
out the course and Comparative Religion, required of all students 
during their second year, constitutes an interesting and worthwhile 
addition to a teacher education program in a multi- religious 
country. (2) A one-year program is offered to entrants possessing 
their A-level qualifications with one principal subject and two 
subsidiary subjects. For these students, the content of the course 
at the College is almost exclusively professional. (3) An additional 
one-year course is offered to upgrade teachers who possess their PI 

^School Certificate classes have already been phased out. 
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qualification (that is, teachers who have had training as primary 
school teachers after having completed their secondary school 
education) to SI teachers. This course is designed to meet the 
shortage of secondary school teachers in Art and Craft, Music, 
Swahili, Home Economics, Physical Education and Health Education. 

The teachers prepared are expected to taice work and "be able to 
teach in combinations of two subjects, as follows: 

First Subject Second Subject 

Physical Education Health Education 

Home Economics ------- Biology 

Art and Music ------- Craft 

Religious Education English or Swahili 

Swahili English 

In 1970 a new three year program for commercial teachers was also 
introduced at the College. (The college also houses a small 
prograjn for Teachers of the Deaf. ) 

In the initial years, Kenyatta College encountered numerous 
problems. The most serious of these, which arose from the necessity 
to admit students with relatively poor academic qualifications, 
has now come to an end. The increased output of secondary school 
certificate holders now makes it possible to select candidates with 
tlie desired level of academic credentials in the three-year course. 
The improved quality of entrants, when combined with the breadth 
of the program and the exposure of students to a professional 
atmosphere over a three year period, promises to provide a highly 
suitable teacher for the secondary schools. The one-year course, 
on the contrary, appears to attract less satisfactory material and 
must try to build professional commitment in a shorter period of 
time. It is, consequently, probably a less desirable option; and it 
fortunately now appears that the ?0 A-level entrants in 19J1 will 
be the last to pursue a one-year course. 

The main problems of the College in the future promise to stem 
not from a lack of qualified entrants but from a lack of adequate 
physical facilities, especially laboratories, and the ne ed for a 
strong, local staff which is committed to the institution over a 
period of time. The problem of staffing at the College has been 
S 0 rxous. In June, I 968 , for example, the College possessed 5® 
teachers of whom 42 possessed degrees. Of these, however, only 9 
were local teachers of African origin. Moreover, the College was 
continuing to lose its staff as they were sought out for respon- 
sibility posts in schools or government. This meant that turnover 
was heavy not only among expatriates but among locals. Consequently 
a top priority item on any agenda for action with respect to K eny^ 
education should be creating the conditions which will ensure a high 
calibre of staff at Kenyatta College. This has certainly required 
three commitments : ( 1 ) Providing an establishment for th e College 

with s»i«^v scaled and promotion opportunities within the College 
sufficiently attractive to entice and hold excellent local teachers. 
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(',>) I’rovidinfj opportunities for Kenyans committed in advance to 
Kenyatba Collep.e to secure advanced degrees or qualifications, either 
in East Africa or overseas . (3) Providing expatriate personnel with 
professional qualifications to fill the gap while Kenyans are 
receiving such advanced training or education, preferably working on 
some type of paired basis vrith a Kenyan prior to and/or upon his 
return from such training . Because of the desirability of sharing 
professional knowledge and experience, it is highly important that 
Kenvatta College possess clear official links with the University 
of Nairobi. Now that Kenyatta College is a constituent part of 
the University of Nairobi, suitable arrangements should be made to 
make the latter explicit and achieve all these goals . 

Although Kenyatta College has rendered and will continue to 
render vaJ-uable service to Kenyan education by producing SI teachers, 
the growing imbalance between non-degree arid degree teachers in 
Kenyan schools argues convincingly for using Kenyatta College as a 
ma,jor acljustment mechanism to keep teacher mix by level of quali- 
fication in reasonable balance. One plan which has been proposed 
calls for the selection after two years of college of those of its 
students best qualified to do so to go on for degrees at Kenyatta 
College, students at that point being routed into the final year 
of the SI program or into the last two years of what would then be 
a four- year degree program. (Recent entrants to the College have 
expected that there would be a selection from their number of those 
qualified to pursue a degree. As no degree course has been approved 
for Kenyatta College, however, provision has been made for the best 
of such students to enter the B.A. and B.Sc. courses at the University, 
presumably usually with Education. The very considerable advantages 
of a professional degree program ard the unique possibilities which 
such^ program would offer for maintaining a reasonable balance 
between diplomate level teachers and graduate teachers make intro- 
ducing a professional degree at Kenyatta College a highly attrac- 
tive proposal in teacher education" (Unless or until better science 
laboratories become available to the Teacher Education Division at 
Kenyatta College, it would appear that K.S.T.C. might be a more 
suitable location for students on a professional degree program in 
which science subjects were their teaching fields.) With a growing 
number of applicants to Kenyatta College holding at least one 
Advanced level pass, it is desirable that this be the minimum 
entrance requirement for such a course. The first years, however, 
selected SI diplomates would constitute suitable entrants to 
a professional degree program. Those possessing 0-level qualifica- 
tions, in our judgment, are ideal entrants for a 3-year SI course, 
following which it would be possible to provide a 2-year upgrading 
course leading to the professional degree. Entrants to Kenyatta 
College with an A-level qualification might, alternatively, be 
screened after one year of work to determine which they should pursue 
a second year leading to the SI qualification or a second and third 
year leading to the professional degree. Although we recognize 
that such a screening point could adversely affect the integrity of 
an SI course, we do not believe that this would necessarily follow 
if the examination were designed' to follow program rather than 
dictate program. The importance of introducing a sound professional 
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degree in Education without unnecessary delays seems to us critical . 
and we fully sympathize with the sense of urgency which the Ministry 
feels . At the same time, we must emphasise, we are not in favor of 
continuing a one-year Si course following the A-level qualification . 
a course which we believe provides too little opportunity to develop 
professional commitment or competence. The more urgent problem is to 
provide the level of graduate teachers required by the schools. 

Obviously, if the degrees granted are to have the quality Kenya 
should desire, the types of priorities proposed above will become 
doubly urgent. It would further be desirable that no invidious 
distinction in salary schedules be made between the graduates of a 
program at Kenyatta College, probably leading to a professional degree 
granted by the University of Nairobi, and the degrees with Education 
already offered at the latter institution. 



Projection 5. PROJECTED OUTPUT OF DIPLOMATE TEACHERS 
FROM KENYATTA COLLEGE IF NO DEGREE COURSE IS INTRODUCED 

Year Available New SI Teachers 



1970 


350 


1971 


415 


1972 


415 


1973 


345 


1974 


310 


1975 


400 



Note; All estimates rounded off to the nearest 5 diplomate teachers. 
(Full time equivalents.) Some programs produce students in the 
Spring, some in December. 

3. Kenya Science Teachers College . The third institution 
charged with the preparation of academic secondary school teachers 
is the Kenya Science Teachers College, an institution established 
as a cooperative educational effort by. Kenya and Sweden. The 
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arrangement for establishing the College, generally recognized as^ 
one of the most successful educational assistance projects in Africa, 
provided that Sweden cover 90 percent of the capital costs for the 
college and 70 percent of the recurrent costs through 1971 • Sweden 
will continue to provide a declining percentage of the costs through 
1976, at which point Kenya will take over full financial respon- 
sibility for the institution. The college was created to meet the 
urgent need for science teachers in Kenyan secondaiy schools. 

Upsalla University assumed major responsibility in drawing up the 
program for the college and also in selecting the initial Swedish 
staff for the institution. (in 19^9 this staff included 15 persons 
with their doctorate degrees, 8 with their bachelors degrees with 
Education, and 3 with their Civil Engineering or Higher Technician 
Certificates.) In view of plans to introduce an industrial arts 
program into Kenyan secondary schools, a program in industrial arts 
teacher education \ib,s added in 1969/70* An extensive counterpart 
and overseas education plan ostensibly will pernnit localizing the 
staff of the college according to the timetable presented in 
Table 28 below. This plan, however, is based upon the assumption 
that Kenya will in fact post its well trained science graduate 
teachers to this institution. 

Table 28- INITIAL PLAN FOR KENYAN SUPPORT OF 
KSTC STAFF (PRESUMABLY KENYANS) 



Period 


Kenyan Supported Staff 


1966-71 


0 


1971-72 


4 


1972-73 


8 


1973-7^ 


12 


1974-75 


16 


1975-76 


20 


1976 onwards 


24-28 (42)* 



*As intakes increased to 5 classes beginning in 1959-I970, and to 
6 classes thereafter, the number of Kenyans who will be required 
to staff KSTC has increased by roughly 50 percent. 



As the count erparu arrangement involved in the original and 
subsequent agreements between the Governments of Sweden and Kenya 
takes account of the problem of localisation and training of staff, 
the primary concern of this report with respect to K.S.T.C. lies 
with prospective output of the institution which should become 
available for the secondary schools. 

As it has been possible for K.S.T.C. to attract a high quality 
of student and as the level of qualifications of the ej<patriate 
staff who have been placed at the College by Sweden has been high, 
it should be expected that a large percentage of the students will 
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sicceecl in blie program. The aim of the academic studies in the course 
a;'. ;;l»ubcd by the director is as follows: 

Tlie chief aim of this part of the course will be to 
en.'iure bhat the student has sufficient academic 
knowledge to teach two subjects up to Form IV level. 

The student will select two related subjects i/ith 
the College’s advice from among the subjects which 
the College offers and will study them to a level 
which will be equivalent to principal level in a G.C.E. 
Advanced Examination. 

Academic courses are supplemented by professional courses in the 
principles and practice of education, methods of teaching, and school 
organization and management (the latter being an addition which is 
too often overlooked in professional programs in Africa.) As each 
student is expected to prepare in two teaching subjects, it is 
best to estimate output in terms of full time teaching equivalents. 
Our estimates, based upon proposed inbakes under a revised plan 
and contract for the college (and allowing for somewhat less than 
the 20 percent attrition rate which occurred during the first class), 
would suggest that roughly the following number of new SI teachers 
can be counted upon from K.S.T.C. Should the University of Nairobi 
begin to take qualified SI teachers as entrants to fill its own 
Science programs or should a new degree option involving a shortened 
degree course from the SI entry level be introduced in the Faculty of 
Education or at Kenyatta College, the output in terms of teachers 
would be respectively either reduced or delayed. 

Projection 6 . PROJECTED OUTPUT FROM KENYA SCIENCE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE (FULL TIME TEACHING EQUIVALENTS) 



Year of Output 


New SI Teachers 


1970 


40 


1971 


119 


1972 


144 


1973 


144 


1974 


144 


1975 


168 



There is, of course, the likelihood that the output of the home 
institutions for preparing secondary school teachers will be sup- 
plemented to a limited extent by the return of Kenyan graduates who 
have been studying abroad. It appears very unlikely that large 
numbers of such students will willingly go into secondary level 
teaching, although the contingent of Kenyan students abroad has been 
very large for some years. In 19^8/69, for example, the Ministry 
was aware of some 3,600 students overseas (this did not include 
students who for one reason or another did not disclose their 
country of origin to host governments or to Kenyan High Commissions 
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or Embassies.) Of these, 1325 were in the United ICingdom, but many 
of this number were either high school students or Indians, many of 
the latter probably not intending to return to Kenya. At the s^e 
time 690 students were in the United States and 324 were in India. 
Although those students who had gone abroad on technical assistance 
scholarships are bonded to the governmej o for three years, it has 
not been ihe practice of the Kenyan government in recent years to 
send undergraduate students abroad for preparation as teachers . It 
is therefore possible that the major quantitative contribution 
tn the teaching force vrhich students who are now abroad will make 
will be indirect, in that they will compete for other positions 
which local graduates and those at prefient teaching would otherwise 
be tempted to take. Some students pursuing advanced degrees will, 
however, be well qualified to make a contribution to the process 
of educating secondary teachers in Kenya; and it is likely that this 
will prove the most significant contribution of the overseas contin- 
gent to the Kenyan educational system during the years this report 

covers . 
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Keny^^n Programs for the Preparation of Technical 
Teachers and Industrial Arts Teachers 

In order to meet the demand for teachers generated by (l) the 
introduction of industrial arts courses into the general secondary 
schools, (2) the general policy favoring rapid Kenyanization of 
teaching staff, and (3) the expansion of programs in vocational and 
technical schools per se, Kenya has introduced major progr^s in 
pre-vocational (industrial arts) and technical teacher training. 

The program to prepare industrial arts teachers for the general 
secondary schools is offered at Kenya Science Teachers College, and 
that desigixed to prepare technical teachers is located at Kenya 
Polytechnic. As these programs serve very dr'.fferent purposes and 
as their products will be ’^ery different in nature, each program 
merits a brief description. The level of qualifications of persons 
admitted into the programs, the nature of the programs and hence of 
their output, and the size of the programs will all bear significantly 
upon the quantitative output which should be expected. 



It appears certain that the program designed to produce Indus^ 
trial Arts teachers will make its impact felt more quickly, and more 
certainly in the sense of meehing staffing needs, than will any^ 
program for the preparation of technical teachers. The Industrial 
Arts Teacher Training Program at K.S.T.C. is a 3 -year program in ^ 
which, after an orientation period in which students become familxar 
with the six subject fields offered at the' College, each student 
elects with guidance the three fields (including industrial arts as 
one field in this case) which he is to be prepared to teach. By the 
conclusion of his course he should be able to teach in any of these 
fields to Form II level and in industrial arts and one science 
subject to Form TV level.* Regularly the industrial arts teacher will 
be qualified to teach in either (i) mathematics, physics, and 
industrial arts, or (ii) chemistry, biology ^d industrial arts. 

The principle underlying this breadth of training, as in other 
programs at K.S.T.C., is that a teacher qualified to teach a number 



* As indicated earlier, K.S.T.C. teachers judge that many SI teachers 
will not be fully qualified to i-each beyond Form II. 
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of subjects is what is required for the relatively small schools 
which characterize much of Kenya, (it is also believed that 
industrial arts teachers qualified to teach in science and mathe- 
matics will be able to do much ! dispel the disesteem in which 
non-academic subjects and teachers are often held in schools.) It 
is expected that most of the teachers proceeding through this 
program will, in fact, remain in the secondary schools; for although 
the type of training which the technical teachers is to receive 
will make him a valuable commodity to industry and thus subject to 
outside inducement, the level and type of training provided the 
industrial arts teacher is apt to wake him more appealing to the 
schools than to industry. 

Although ostensibly most Kenyan secondary schools will eventually 
offer industrial arts courses, such courses can be introduced only 
as both staff and facilities become available. The vocational 
education adviser in the Ministry estimated that by September, 19^9 
a total of 7)h industrial arts teachers (almost all of whom would 
necessarily be expatriate) would be required to staff courses 
which facilities would permit. Now that the program at K.S.T.C. 
has come on stream, however, the shortage of industrial arts teachers 
should quickly vanish, especially should delays in building or 
equipping workshops continue to hold back the program as was true 
during the period of the first I.D.A. loan. It was initially 
estimated that at least 12 industrial arts teachers (6 full time 
teacher equivalents) would be available from K.S.T.C. by 1972. 

As intakes at the College have exceeded original plans, however, 
an output of 22 industrial arts teachers (11 full time teacher 
equivalents) will be available in 1971 and in 1972 and 24 in 
1973. Since these teachers will be well qualified to teach science 
and mathematics at the junior secondary school level, there is no 
possibility of oveiproduction even should industrial arts facili- 
ties in schools not he built or equipped according to schedule. 

At present there are facilities for only one class (24 students) 
in industrial arts . We would recommend that an additional class in 
industrial arts be opened immediately at K.S.T.C. and that the 
situation be reviewed in several years to see whether still further 
classes might not be called for. If programs in schools are to be 
genuinely diversified (and all the more if programs such as youth 
centers, village polytechnics, or the National Youth Service are 
also to have well-qualified teachers), the required output could per- 
haps even rise to as many as 120 full-time teaching equivalents 
per year. The priority which it appears technical studies, indus- 
trial arts, agriculture, and commercial and business studies should 
command is such that we have no hesitation in calling for greatly 
exoanded programs in preparing teachers in these fields. Lacking 
teachers in sufficient numbers, there is little chance that pre- 
vocational and practical courses can make much impact on secondary 
level education. 

It is in the preparation and retention of<*'technical teachers, 
however, that one can anticipate the most serious difficulty and 
delays. The types of programs planned in Kenya anticipate a training 
period of at least five years duration. With technical teacher 
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training lagging behind other schemes of teacher education and an 
increasing number of students going through technical institutes and 
secondary technical schools, the length of the technical teacher 
education course should be reviewed to make sure that it is not 
unnecessarily long . One expedient worth considering, of course, is 
that of reserving a part of the practical industrial experience 
until after the first few years of teaching, a point at which 
the readiness of the teacher to interpret this experience in terms 
of the teaching situation might be greater. The problem in tech- 
nical teacher education lies, moreover , in the fact that almost all 
technical teachers required would need to be able to teach their 
special subjects to Form IV level in the secondary school and a 
reasonable portion of them would need to be qualified to teach at 
the Higher School Certificate leval or in Technicians' courses in 
the technical colleges. The size of prospective demand and poten- 
tial supply of such teachers was summarized at the time data were 
originally gathered in the following comments and table. 

Just to replace the non-Kenyans currently teaching in 
the technical secondary schools and technical colleges 
would appear to require approaching 200 technical 
teachers. .. and the Ministry's recent estimate of the n\am- 
ber of would-be technical teachers who should be 
admitted to a fairly lengthy 4 to 5 years training 
programme over the next few years is summarized below. 

The estimates presumably allow for some wastage during 
training, for replacement of expatriates, for normal 
retirements as well as for expansion, and will no 
doubt be improved as plans settle down and more infor- 
mation becomes available. 

Table 29 . ANTICIPATED INTAKE OF TECHNICAL TEACHER 
TRAINEES TO MEET ESTIMATED DEMAND 



Subject Category 


Average Annual 
1969. 197D. 197J_, 


Intake 

1977, 


to Training 
1973,-J-97^ 


Motor Vehicle and Plant Mechanics 


6 




5 


Electrical Engineering 


4 




3 


Building, Masonry, Painting 


13 




11 


Carpentry and Technical Art 


21 




19 


Pl\ambing 


1 




1 


Commerce 


16 




12 


All Subjects 


61 


51 



*A11 12 of intake ir 196b are expected to complete their course at ' 
the end of 1971. All of these are sponsored by the Teachers Service 
Commission. The apparent brevity of the course is explained by the 
fact that 3 of these were senior teachers before entering the 
program and the remaining 9 were e:q)ected to have completed their 
City and Guilds examinations in their respective technologies by 
December, 1970. Entering enrolments the following year, however, ^ 
lagged far behind schedule, as one can easily determine by comparing 
the figures below for I 969 with those anticipated in the table above. 
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Entrants in: 


1968 


1969 


Motor Vehicle Technicians Course 


2 


3 


Mechanical Eng. Technicians Course 


4 


12 


Electrical Eng. Technicians Course 


3 


6 


Building (Ord. Dipl, or Higher Cert.) 


2 


12 


Mechanical Eng. (Higher Dipl.) 


1 


0 


Totals 


12 


33 



Given no wastage during training, this arrangement would have put 
459 technical teachers in the field over the period 1973 to 1^8 
and there is little doubt that were it possible to attract this 
number of entrants, there would be teaching places for them. It is 
already clear, however, that wastage is high and that targets will 
not be reached unless new steps are taken. Of 44 students given 
bursaries who were enrolled in 1969 ; 10 were dropped as unfit for 
technical teacher training and 2 others defected to industry. The 
1969 class, therefore, consists of 33 students as shown in the 
figures given above. 

The higher the level of technical teacher education given, of 
course, the^more difficult the problem of technical teacher educa- 
tion becomes; for not only are the requisite admission standards 
higher, and the period of training longer, but the chance of loss to 
industry is greater. This has already revealed itself in the 
staffing of Kenya Polytechnic, an institution which in April, 19 d 9> 
had only 6 Kenyans of African decent (and 4 Kenyans of Asian origin) 
on a staff which included U4 lecturers. 

The imaginative and flexible program for training technical^ 
teachers which has since been launched by the Ministry of Education 
would, it had been hoped, eventually provide technical teachers not 
only for the technical secondary schools and institutes but for 
the Polytechnic itself. The scheme, in broad outline, has been as 
follows : 

1. Selection for technical teacher training (after Form 4 
or G2 with good passes in mathematics, physj.cs, and 
English) . 

2. A first year involving an induction course plus training 
at the National Industrial and Vocational Training Centre 
and the Kenya Polytechnic. 

3. A second and third year including industrial training, 
technical training at the Kenya Polytechnic, and Intro- 
ductory Teacher Training at the Kenya Institute of 
Education. (As of December, 1970, this had not been 
started as there was no one to handle technical teacher 

training.) 

4. A fourth year of training involving attachment in 
industry and further teacher education. 

5 . A fifth year involving concentration on teacher education, 
including teaching practice. 




O 
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By reducing the period of industrial experience to six months and 
redistributing teacher education and teaching practice, those 
responsible for the program managed to reduce the total number of 
years for the first group (which is now scheduled to finish its 
training in December, 1971) from 5 to 4 years. 

As students entering upon this program are supported by generous 
bursaries (amounting to Kt250 for the first 1 l/2 years, 8o percent 
of a Senior Technical Assistant's salary for the next 1 l/2 years, 
and 8o percent of a Technical Instructor's salary for the last two 
years), retention of students during the program should be high. The 
chief danger point originally, it appeared, would come at the end 
of the program, where it remains uncertain whether either the 
security of government employment or the enforcement procedures with 
respect to the bonding of trainees will prove to keep those who have 
been trained in the teaching profession. Special scales have been 
created, however, to retain teachers who are faced with the entice- 
ments of industry. The scales, which have been recently increased, 
are as follows: 

Table 30. SALARY SCALES FOR KENYAN SECONDARY TECHNICAL TEACHERS 



Former Scales Ndegwa Scales 



Senior Asst. Technical Instructor 

Technical Instructor 

Senior Technical Instructor 

Technical Master 

Asst. Lecturer Grade II 

Asst. Lecturer Grade I 

Lecturer 

Senior Lecturer 

Principal Lecturer 



KL378 - 


£756 


- 


l 684 - 


LIII9 


- 


£1155 - 


LI239 


- 


l8io - 


L1446 


- 


l8io - 


L1302 


£858 - Lllll^ 


LII58 - 


L1446 


i.1194 - li482 


L1497 - 


LI710 


L1542 - LI902 


LI839 - 


L1989 


i.1962 - L2250 

L2322 - L2974 



Source: Report of the Commission of Inquiry. 1970-71 . p. 190. 



Their effectiveness over time remains to be measured. 

Meanwhile although the local program for training technical 
teachers promises eventually to produce most of the teachers who will 
be needed, initial intakes were disappointingly small and the present 
5-year program necessarily means that few if any technical teachers 
being trained locally can be available during the period under con- 
sideration in this report. Thus the estimates made in I968 and 
reported above are clearly too optimistic. 

The program was actually launched in I968 with 12 students 
who came either directly from technical secondary schools or who 
decided to come back into teaching from industry. The intake the second 
year grew to 144 (compared with an anticipated 50 ), 7 of these coming 
from industry. Following an induction period, however, this n\amber 



hru] (’alien to ;')3, the remainder either having failed their school 
civrl-iCicate examination or having failed to meet standards during 
l,ln’ induction course. Attrition at these rates merely reinforces 
our Judgement that few teachers can be expected before 197 5> especially 
a:; l;he trainees will be expected to meet the standards of the 
Engineering Department before proceeding to teacher training per se. 

Any staffing of technical courses, consequently, will likely have to 
be by expatriates or by Kenyans who lack the desired qualifications. 

It is always possible that qualified technicians could be given a 
crash training program to prepare them for teaching, but the general 
shortage of qualified technicians and the competitive attractions 
of industry make this seem a remote possibility at present. Despite 
these problems and uncertainties facing technical teacher education , 
provision of a core of technical teacher educators for the Polytechnic 
program which has been instituted seems one necessary high risk con- 
tribution which only outside donors can make. While such teacher 
educators will be crucial to localisation of secondary level technical 
teaching, continued provision of positions in overseas universities 
to prepare technical teacher educators should be concurrent and 
considered of equal importance. Without these contributions there 
will be a continuing need for technical teachers well beyond the 
present decade. 



The Kenyan Program for the Preparation of Agricultural 
Teachers for Secondary Schools and Teachers Colleges 



The nature of the program and the size of enrolments in agri- 
cultural teacher education inevitably rest upon some conception of 
what the role of the secondary school in respect to agriculture 
should be. The Report of the Agricultural Education Commission 
(The Weir Commission Report) recommended in 19^7 that agriculture 
be introduced as a course in all rural secondary schools. As there 
were by 1970 over 200 secondary schools which could be classified 
as rural, compliance with this recommendation would require a very 
considerable number of teachers. In actual practice, however, the 
fact that agricultural classes are opened in aided Kenyan secondary 
schools only as agricultural workshops become available has meant 
that it has been possible to harmonize the production of teachers 
with the opening of classes to a remarkable degree. Agriculture 
is, in short, to be introduced on a planned basis rather than on a 
crash basis. Initial workshops were constructed under an International 
Development Assoc iat±)n loan, and some 20 schools possessed agricultural 
workshops by 1970- construction remains on target, agriculture 
would be introduced in an additional 25 schools each year thereafter, 
and it is the task of Egerton College to produce the teachers for 
these classes. In 1971 Agricultural Education is being taught in 
43 secondary schools, a figure which represents growth which is 
remarkably close to target. Agricultural teachers would also osten- 
sibly be required for teachers colleges were the further Weir 
Commission recommendation that each college have a qualified agri- 
cultural teacher to be implemented. 
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Attempts to introduce -agriculture in secondary schools have^ 
not been noted for their success in Africa. The purposes which it 
is hoped will be achieved in Kenya, and in light of which the program 
at Ei^erton College has been partially fashioned, were enumerated 
by the first Head.,, of the Department of Education at the College 
as follows: 



Perhaps the most important factor will be the develop- 
ment of positive attitudes toward choosing agriculture 
as a‘ cate^r." .Since only a small fraction of the popu- 
lation go beyond secondary school, the teaching of 
basic principles and practices of agriculture at this 
level should exert considerable impact in at least two 
important areas: . (l) it provides a group of youth 
with basic knowledge and understanding so that they 
can perfoCTi useful service as actual farmers, in agri- 
business, or as government field staff; and (2) the 
incorporation of agriculture in the curriculum of 
secondary schools signifies and gives status to 
this important area, in the eyes of the general public. 
Hopefully this will bring about wide-spread positive 
attitudes and greater receptivity toward adopting 
modern farming methods. 



Other more traditional "academic" outcomes may result if the program 
proves successful, in its initial years, for there seems to be evidence 
that far more transfer of learning from agriculture classes to academic 
science classes occurs than transfer In the other direction (i.e., from 
academic science classes to agriculture), a finding which if true must 
lead one to question the frequent assumption that academic science 
courses will prove a panacea for modernizing rural Africa, 

The close meshing of the agricultural teacher education program 
at Egerton with the proposed opening of agricultural classes in the 
secondary schools would appear to mean that no expatriate secondary 
level agricultural teachers will be required in the future. In fact, 
were the facilities of Egerton to be used on a more economic basis than 
has hitherto been the case, Kenya would be in a position to train a con- 
siderable number of agricultural teachers for other African countries. 
The preparation of a nuthbei;; of Kenyan teacher educators in agriculture 
at American universities should, furthermore, mean that there will be 
no further need for. expatriate teacher educators at Egerton College, 

The teacher education program at Egerton, which leads to the 
awarding of a diploma in Agricultural Education as well as to the grant- 
ing of the SI TeachejfS Certificate, consists of three years of work in 
technical agriculture and educational principles and methodology. As 
pedagogical courses, and. supervised school practice occur during what 
would otherwise be between-term vacations, teachers in training receive 
in effect almost four school years of formal preparation in a three 

year period. As organized, the course in agricultural education is 

sufficiently intensive to prepare the teacher not only to handle agri- 
culture in secondary schools but to teach secondary school science as 
well. Agriculture teachers thus promise to join KSTC and Kenyatta 
College teachers in providing most science teaching to school certifi- 
cate level in the near future, 
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In many ways, the program in Agricultural Education at Egerton 
appears to be one of the most positive developments on the African 
educational scene. In addition to academic work which should qualify 
the agriculture teacher to handle science in a way is meaningful in an 
African rural environment, the program prepares teachers to engage in 
extension work, thereby potentially enabling them to provide services 
through the secondary school to the surrounding community. To this are 
added the advantages of (a) one of the first courses which in part 
attempts to relate education directly to nation-building and economic 
development and (b) the use of the full calendar year to accelerate 
programs, avoid needless expenditure, and maximize the use of technical 
agricultural staff. 

Nonetheless it is not clear that agricultural education will 
achieve the measure of success in Kenya which it deserves and which the 
Kenyan rural scene would appear to require. There are several reasons 
for this, reasons which argue for recommendations we feel constrained 
to make. 

1. Although Kenya is planning the introduction of agriculture 
in rural secondary schools on a basis which is phased to allow for the 
production of agricultural teachers and the opening of agricultural 
workshops, the rate of introduction promises to be rapid and it is not 
clear that the research on how to make instruction effective can or 
will be carried out. It is also not clear that there will be an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to observe and profit from truly exceptional pro- 
grams in the field. In short, there appears to be a need for sever a_l 
excellent demonstration programs in secondary agr iculture, programs, 
which involve not only classroom instruction but which re veal how the 
facilities and resources of a rural secondary school can be used, to. 
improve the quality of life and the agricultural productivity of a 
rural community . Helping establish and evaluate such programs might 

be one way in which further outside aid could contribute to agricultural 
education in Kenya, although it would be important that any such aid not 
involve extensive inputs of capital equipment which could not be dupli- 
cated in other rural schools. 

2. With long-established attitudes toward what constitute 
"respectable subjects" still dominating the thinking of not only school- 
men but parents and students, the mere preparation of well-educated 
agricultural teachers and the exhortations of national leaders are apt 
to prove insufficient to make agricultural education a significant 
option in school programs. Not only must agricultural teachers be 
convinced of its value, but other teachers and school administrators 
must be convinced of that value, understand the relationship of agricul- 
ture to the remainder of the school program, and recognize the require- 
ments for its effective teaching. It would thus appear important that 
Egerton College be used during part of the ti me when its facilities a^ 
not otherwise in use for seminars which would help a dministrators and 
non-agricultural teachers understand the place of agriculture — in the 
school and the potential role of agriculture in bringing the r ura_l 
school and its community closer together. Other agricultural institutions 
could also be uS6d for this purpoSG^, 
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3. It will be difficult to develop and maintain morale and spirit 
among new agriculture teachers in schools where agriculture has not 
existed as a school subject or has not enjoyed high prestige. The task 
of the agriculture teacher, if he is to accept responsibilities not only 
to teach courses to students but work with the surrounding community, 
perhaps often through evening or afternoon classes, will require special 
recognition of the latter duties. It is important to recognize that 
the agricultural teachers trained at Egerton will possess not only their 
si qualifications but a Diploma from Egerton, and any indication that 
the agricultural teacher in a secondary school is at the bottom of the 
heap in secondary school teaching could lead to a self-accelerating 
process of attrition. It is thus important both that salary recognition 
be given for teaching requirements that go beyond the ordinary school 
week or school year and that promotion channels be in fact as open to 
agriculture teachers as to other teachers in the school system . A bad 
precedent in respect to potential attrition may have been developed 
inasmuch as the first trainees selected for Egerton were trained on a 
crash basis (after having received their Diploma in Agriculture) and 
were not volunteers but were merely directed to follow this course. 

The Ministry of Agriculture further retains the option (which will like- 
ly be exercised) of recalling these early trainees later for positions 
in its own establishment. 

An agricultural program in any two-stream rural secondary school 
will, when the program is fully developed, require two agricultural 
teachers, although these teachers may not be teaching only agriculture.' 
While this would suggest that a possible deficit in teachers could re- 
sult by 1973 or 1974 should attrition following the three year bonding 
period prove high, the possibility that the pace of introducing work- 
shops will prove somewhat slower than is currently planned makes this 
less likely than would appear on the surface. There is, in any event, 
the very real option open of increasing the enrolment at Egerton to bring 
the use of that college more nearly into line with its true capacity; 
and the recent experience of Kenya in phasing the preparation of agricul- 
ture teachers to conform with the opening of programs in schools suggests 
that such planning will not be beyond the capacity of the Ministry in 
the future. We have attempted in the Projection below to approximate 
the probable output of agricultural teachers for secondary schools and 
training colleges, an output which should be sufficient to meet the 
needs of all but experimental or pilot programs. 



Projection 7 



PROJECTED OUTPUT OF AGRICULTURE TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 



Year 



Output 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 



40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

60 



Kenyan Programs for the Preparation of Other 
Practical Arts Teachers 



Two further programs for the preparation of teachers of 
practical subjects deserve special note inasmuch as they are essential 
for diversification of secondary education to meet the needs of a large 
number of students, needs which include the vocational needs of girls. 
The first of these is the program to prepare persons in home or 
domestic science (the term Home Economics is reserved for university 
level courses in Kenya); the second is the program to prepare business 
education teachers. 

There is a considerable and growing need to prepare well- 
qualified persons to teach home science in both the formal schools and 
in the non-formal educational institutions in Kenya. In the aided 
school system, over which the government naturally can exercise most 
control, home science is compulsory for girls during the first two years 
and wherever the facilities and teachers are available it is expected 
that the subject will be offered to school certificate level. By 1968 
some 35 schools already took home science to that level, serving in all 
some 1215 girls. Many of the schools in which the subject was being 
offered had been equipped under the I.D.A. loan, and it can be 
anticipated that the number of schools offering the subject in Forms 
III and IV of aided schools will increase rapidly. By 1968, also, a 
good number of schools already offered two streams of home science, 
and as the normal class size in home science is regularly only half 
the class size of 35 to 40 in academic subjects, at least 2 home 
science teachers are required for double stream schools. With an 
increasing number of schools offering programs reaching to school 
certificate level, moreover, Kenya approved the offering of home 
science at Higher School Certificate or A-level for the first time in 
1970/1971. Home science is also understandably a subject of interest 
in the Harambee Schools, few if any of which had been able to offer 
the course beyond Forms I and II by 1969 (the last year for which we 
have seen a reasonable survey). In general. Government has been 
encouraging the Harambee Schools to introduce the subject; but until 
aided teaching posts are provided, this encouragement can go little 
beyond inspection and advisement. In some instances, it would appear, 
help has been provided to the Harambee Schools in locating home 
science teachers. Unfortunately the shortage of equipment and 
teachers which has existed meant that even as late as 1969 some of 
the Teachers Colleges were finding themselves unable to offer the 
course for primary teachers in training. This situation may still 
prevail. 



The programs in the formal schools are supplemented by 
programs in other types of institutions, but it is not clear that a 
sufficient number of these non-school programs exist to serve the 
girls who do not go on to secondary school or Teachers College. 

Among the programs currently operating are several Homecraft Training 
Centres operated by the Department of Community Development and the 
Ministry of Cooperatives and Social Services. Some of these centres 
enjoy an excellent reputation. They run courses of about six months 
duration and their products are eagerly sought after by the Maendeleo 
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va Wan awake (Women's Progress) Clubs; others who complete courses in 
the centres work in nursery schools. Farmers Training Centres also 
run courses in home science, and here a particular agricultural 
emphasis is given to the program. Finally, the YWCA has consolidated 
its home science training at a Vocational Training School situated at 
Limuni, near Nairobi, where it prepares young women who will go out as 
housekeepers, caterers, and matrons. Above these institutions, which 
take in many students at the Certificate of Primary Education (C.P.E.) 
level, are three other programs which deserve brief mention here. 
Karen’college of Home Economics, a school which originally took in 
students following their C.P.E. , now offers a two-year program in home 
science for students who possess their G.C.E. 0-level qualifications. 
Similarly, the Catering Department of the Kenya Polytechnic offers a 
two-year full-time program for entrants holding school certificates 
or 0-level qualifications. Finally, the Departnent of Home Economics 
at the University of Nairobi, now a department within the Faculty 
of Education, offers a degree program in Home Economics. It is from 
the output of this latter program that much of the leadership in 
home science teaching in Kenya must be expected in the future. 

The preparation of teachers to handle home science in the 
secondary schools is a joint responsibility of Kenyatta College and 
of the University of Nairobi. The course at Kenyatta College, which 
leads to the S 1 qualification and which now includes a one-year 
upgrading course from a P 1 to an S 1 qualification, has hitherto 
produced the largest number of home science teachers. It should be 
possible to anticipate a further output of at least 20 such teachers 
a year from Kenyatta College. It is the position of both the Ministry 
and the University, however, that the most urgent need in this field 
at present is to increase the percentage of home science teachers who 
hold a degree . The introduction of higher school certificate work 
in home science will both provide an opportunity for larger and more 
welcome university intakes and a demand for more and better educated 
home science teachers. With Home Economics a department within the 
Faculty of Education at the University, and with all students in the 
department receiving training as teachers, a not inconsiderable out- 
put of degree level home science teachers should be forthcoming during 
the last half of this decade. In the meantime, however, it is clear 
that secondary schools and teachers colleges will necessarily 
rely on S 1 teachers to handle courses. Our best estimate is that it 
will be impossible to enroll more than a dozen students per year in the 
degree course at the University before 1974. Present enrollments 
at the University reveal the still limited size of the program. 

Table 31. HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY' 

OF NAIROBI, 1970/1971 

22 students on the Diplomate course (final group) 

3 students on their third year of course with nutrition bias 

(old course) 

4 students on their second year of B.Sc. course (new course) 

8 students on their first year of B.Sc. course (new course) 
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These enrollments suggest an output of over 30 university educated 
persons prepared to enter the secondary school, to serve in the 
Teachers Colleges, or to go on for advanced work during the period 
under consideration in this report. With the annual anticipated out- 
put of 20 students from Kenyatta College, it is clear tha t the major 
external assistance needs in respect to personnel in this fiel d will 
be the provision of opportunities for carefully selected Ken yans to 
pursue advanced vjork overseas and the provision of teacher e ducators 
in Home Economics for the University of Nairobi and possibly for 
Kenyatta College while lecturers go abroad for such advanced degrees 
or work. 

Tlie program for the preparation of business e ducation 
teachers has been late in starting in Kenya. The Ministry of Education 
is keenly aware of the importance of business education, not only as 
a vocational field but as an integral part of general education. The 
rationale for introducing business education has been well stated in 
a recent memorandum of tne Inspectorate as follows: 

All people, whatever their vocation, have to carry on 
business activities in their normal daily life. As many 
of them have to leave school early, it would be well for 
them to have at least an elementary knowledge of how 
business is carried on. As a nation develops and standards 
of living rise, people become more interdependent. They 
rely on the exchange of goods and services supplied by 
others to satisfy their growing wants. They should know 
about the services that the government provides for the 
safety, welfare and development of its people, and how they 
all must contribute to this common good through taxation. 
They should know how to manage their own business affairs- - 
to budget, to buy, to save, to insure against loss. So the 
subject "commerce'* has a legitimate place in the general 
background of education required by all, and should be 
taught to as many students as possible in the first two 
years of secondary school. 

Besides providing practical knowledge, it would serve as 
an exploratory course in the field of business. It would 
also form a background for further business studies which 
could be carried on in the higher forms for examinatic. . 
credit . 

The exact nature of the curriculum which should be offered is still 
under review, but the tentative guidelines for a large school which 
are presented in Appendix I to this report are suggestive of the types 
of preparation for business education which teachers will require. 

The relevance of a sound program in the aided schools, especially 
for girls, is increased by the narrowness of the preparation pro- 
vided by many of the private business colleges. As the memorandum 
referred to above states: 
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In each Stream, it was planned that the students would 
not only have a good academic education but would also 
have a practical education to relate to life. If the 
student were forced to drop out of school, she would be 
provided with either a saleable skill or the basis on 
which she could carry on in vocational training through 
correspondence courses, or day-release courses. Those are 
less expensive and, therefore, more possible for many. 

One of the sad features about the present situation is 
that the students, who are offered single subjects by some 
business colleges, have no background for the work. The 
little skil] that they acquire this way is useless to them 
or to an employer. 

Although the program presented in Appendix I may be overly demanding in 
terms of the number of periods suggested, it appears that a pattern 
approximating that suggested will be introduced with increasing fre- 
quency in the schools. 

In order to provide teachers for business education courses, 
a crash program was introduced at Kenyatta College in 1970. This 
program, which had an initial intake of 18 students, promises to turn 
out the first 15 or 16 business education teachers produced in Kenya 
in December, 1971. A second crash program, also of 18 months duration, 
will produce approximately the same number of students in December, 1972. 
At the same time, business education courses have been incorporated in 
the regular S 1 teachers' program at Kenyatta College. The students 
in the regular program take three subjects their first year, of which 
one may be in business education. As there are 30 students in each of 
the classes, output from the college might include as many as 90 teach- 
ers qualified to teach one business education subject by 1974. We 
would thus anticipate an output of approximately 15 teachers in 1971, 
a similar number in 1972, and an expanded output of between 80 and 90 
teachers capable of handling one business education subject by 1974. 
These estimates are included in our final projections which conclude 
this section and appear in the next. 

The Kenyan Program for the Preparation of Teachers College Tutors 

Kenya is one of the first of the African countries to rec- 
ognize by adequate salaries the specialized nature of the work of the 
teacher educator. The new salary scales, recommended by the Ndegwa 
Commission and already accepted by Government, provide such generous 
recognition to teacher educators that they promise to attract very 
well qualified persons into this fie’J. Thus it is possible for Kenya 
to localize the staffs of teachers colleges by planning for both an 
undergraduate (B.Ed.) degree program to prepare tutors and an M.Ed. 
program to prepare persons for senior iposts in colleges. In general, 
the Kenyan program for the production iof teache'' educators is based 
upon two principles; (1) tutors should preferably be educated in East 
Africa rather than overseas, and (2) prospective tutors should be se- 
lected from those who have had previous experience teaching in primary 
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schools. The availability of persons qualified and anxious to, follow 
such programs is revealed by the fact that of the 149 first year B.A. 
(Education) students admitted to the University of Nairobi for the 
1970/71 academic year, over 40 experienced teachers indicated they would 
have preferred following a B. £d . program for teach educators had such 
a program been in existence. Similarly, well over 100 students of the 
incoming class at the University of Nairobi in 1971/72 have applied for 
a program leading to a B. Ed. degree, should such a program be intro- 
duced; and it is clear a large proportion of these would, in addition 
to their strong academic qualifications, possess the experience which 
should precede a B. Ed. program. 

The more advanced program, the M. Ed., is almost certain to 
be introduced at the University of Nairobi, it is to be hoped during 
the 1971/72 academic year. As initially proposed, this program would 
be designed to prepare students to take up senior posts in teachers 
colleges, in the Inspectorate, in curriculum deve lopment , or even in 
the University itself. Limited to a relative small number of exp^er- 
ienced teachers- -probably between 12 and 15 a year--who possess at 
least three years of teaching experience and have had previous studies 
in Education, such a course will likely be comparable to other Masters 
degree courses at the University of Nairobi in that it will be of 
approximately 13 months' duration and will involve course work in 
addition to a thesis. The course will likely involve both theory and 
practice, including a period of several months of practical work in 
suitable institutions and some four terms of course work at the Uni- 
versity itself. An option, along some such lines appears certain to 
be accepted by the University, and the projections which we have made 
at the end of this report allow for such an option being put into effect. 

The date of introduction and the physical location of a 
B. Ed. program for teacher educators are less certain matters. The 
decision of the Ministry to abandon an earlier plan to introduce an 
Associateship course (for which large numbers of applicants had already 
come forward) in favor of a B. Ed. course for teacher educators suggests 
that the latter course will eventually be introduced, using either the 
facilities of the University of Nairobi directly or the facilities of 
Kenyatta College. Tt is to be hoped and expected that in selecting and 
admitting students for such a course, whether it is offered by the 
Faculty of Education of the University or by Kenyatta College, the prin- 
ciple of requiring several years of teaching experience prior to admis- 
sion to the course will be adhered to but that adequate consideration 
will be given to teachers who appear to have the academic potential to 
pursue such a course even though they have not had the opportunity to 
secure a Higher School Certificate . Preliminary planning for the B. Ed. 
suggests that students will ordinarily be expected tc gain both a back- 
ground in all the major fields of professional education (including 
Educational Foundations, Educational Psychology, Curriculum and Educa- 
tional Commuhicatiohs and Technology) and to come out with a concentra- 
tion in two main professional fields . This should permit efficient use 
of their services in the Teachers Colleges. 
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The introduction of a B. Ed. course, whether offered by the 
Faculty oE Education at the University or at Kenyatta College will 
require further staffing; and it is urgent that whichever institution 
offers the course receive additional help in the form of highly quali- 
fied teacher educators should this program be introduced. Provision 
of such teacher educators, if requested, would appear to merit very 
high priority from external donor agencies; for we cannot commend 
hi ghly enough the commitment of Kenya to provide for the staffing of 
its Teachers Colleges with truly well-qualified tutors and specialists . 
Provision of such teacher educators should probably be accompanied by 
the offer of counter-part training or experiences for prospective 
Kenyan teacher educators in outstanding teacher education programs. 

Major Factors in the Recruitment and Retention of Teachers 

Among the most important problems to be considered in respect 
to the staffing of secondary level institutions are those which relate 
to the quality of staffing in individual schools. The effective use of 
teaching resources in any country involves at least the following 
considerations : 

(1) that staff qualifications be sufficiently diversified (by level 
and teaching field) so that the program which the school wishes 
to offer can in fact be offered; 

(2) that individual schools have a sufficient number of qualified 
and experienced graduate teachers to provide leadership in 
developing the various facets of the school program; 

(3) that the institutions or authorities responsible for dis- 
tributing staff throughout the country are able to provide 
teachers in accordance with the professional needs of schools 
rather than by reason of political considerations which are 

a Hewed to outweigh these needs; 

(4) that staff turnover in individual schools be held to a minimum; 

(5) that the teachers who are employed are satisfied with their lot 
as members of the teaching profession, feeling that they are as 
well treated as other members of the public service; and 

(6) that the cost of staffing schools not be so prohibitive as to 
endanger the economic foundations upon which the entire education 
system rests. 
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In order to assess the situation in Kenya with respect to many of these 
considerations, Dr. Indire visited some fifty secondary schools during 
the school year 1968-1969, of which five were Harambee schools. He 
also visited seven Teacher Training Colleges. The data which he 
gathered give some indication as to the extent to which such factors 
as teacher attrition and teacher morale were affecting the quality of 
Kenyan education and the extent to which a lack of qualified staff was 
holding back the develiyinent of sound school programs. 

On the surface, one of the most encouraging signs found was 
that relatively few schools reported that what are usually considered 
the central academic courses in the curriculxom were not being offered 
because the school lacked staff qualified to teach these courses. (One 
may, of course, question whether what are ordinarily considered the 
basic academic courses are in fact the most Important courses in the 
school program in a developing country, or in any country.) In the 
schools in the sample visited, however, shortages of teaching staff 
for other courses did reveal themselves. The most serious shortfall 
in teachers (in quantitative terms at least) was in Kiswahili: 14 

schools reported they were unable to offer instruction in the language 
because they lacked qualified teachers to do so. This particular 
shortfall is the more serious because, to date , no graduate program 
in Kiswahili exists in Kenya. (An S 1 program to prepare Kiswahili 
teachers is offered at Kenyatta College.) Four schools reported they 
lacked teachers to offer Domestic Science. (In this field, instruction 
up to degree level in Home Economics is offered at the University of 
Nairobi has in the past been poorly coordinated with the program in 
Education at the University, but transfer of this program to the 
Faculty of Education should remedy this shortoming.) Three schools 
reported they were not offering French because they lacked a teacher 
in this subject; three schools reported they were unable to offer 
music for the same reason; and three other schools reported they could 
offer physical education only because they relied upon sub- standard or 
unqualified teachers to handle the subject. More fortunately, only in 
a few instances did schools report they could not offer the sciences, 
agriculture, art, or commercial subjects because they lacked qualified 
staff. At the same time it must be recognized that schools are not 
offering as genuinely diversified or comprehensive a curriculum as is 
considered desirable by the Ministry of Education. Were offering a 
genuinely diversified or comprehensive curriculum seriously being 
pursued as a goal by school administrators, no doubt many more 
shortfalls in specific subjects would have been noted. The survey 
Dr. Indire did conduct, however, was sufficiently bro ad to suggest 
that a careful nationwide survey, school by schoo l and subject_;^ 
subject, of what types and numbers teachers are a ctually required, 
in order to offer a curriculum which school faciliti es would allow 
is badly needed if assignment of teachers by the Teache Ts^ Service 
Commission is going to take realistic account of teaching n e£d£. 

It is clear that the only reason it has been possible to offer 
the range of courses at present available is that teachers with less 
than degree qualifications are teaching most courses in many schools. 
To the extent that this is a professionally acceptable development, 
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the credit belongs to Kcnyatta College and lo Llu' K(>nva Sci('nce 
Teachers College, colleges wliicli luivi- between (hem luUeii i .1 the task 
of preparing non-degree teachers lor secondary schools. There is wide 
disagreement in Kenya as to liow "rich" a mix of graduates in the 
secondary schools should be, although some official estimates suggest 
that the target should be as high as 2 graduates for each non-graduate. 
If this target "mix" is accepted as reasonable, the problem of a 
growing disproportion between graduates and non-graduates already 
prevails in individual aided schools. Unusually low percentages of 
graduate teachers are available in the Harambee schools which were 
Yisited, perhaps largely because of the financial difficulties or 
uncertainties which these schools face. If or when individual Harambee 
schools are taken over or are assisted in part, the proportion of 
S 1 teachers on their staffs might logically be expected to rise; but 
it will be a long time before much of a leaven of graduates could be 
assigned to them or encouraged to take an appointment in them. 



Proportions between well-qualified and poorly-qualified staff 
were found to vary widely between different districts and regions. In 
the case of women teachers, such disproportions might be attributed 
to the disinclination of most women teachers to take posts in out- 
lying or rural schools; but there appears to be little or no such 
disinclination on the part of men teachers. (The high cost of living 
in Nairobi helps account for this.) The disproportions which exist 
must, then, be attributed to the ineffective operation of the official 
machinery for allocating teachers. If the Teachers Service Commission 
(which legally bears ultimate responsibility in this matter) is to 
function effectively it must have both adequate information on the 
number of teachers currently on the staffs of individual schools and 
be free to assign teachers on the basis of professional considerations 
relating to school program and teacher satisfaction. Wide variatinns 
in the teacher "mix" between schools suggests that this has not always 
been the case in the past; and this clearly poses a problem with 
which only Kenya itself can cope. We must take the position that 
neither governmental donor agencies nor volunteer age ncies would be 
well advised to step in and offer teachers if they are merely filling 
lacunae which an effective policy for the placement o f local personnel 
could fill. We must also take the position that until the Ministry 
of Education or the Teachers Service Commission undertakes the careful 
subject-'bv^sub.iect, school-by-school survey of teaching strengths 
and shortages we referred to above, it will be difficult to plan the 
production of teachers by subject field in an intel ligent manner^ 
much less regulate the production of teachers by level of q ualification. 

We have suggested above that a number of factors often combine to 
create a less- than-optimum teaching {situation when the school systems 
of rapidly developing countries are localizing their teaching cadres. 
One such factor is that school staffs regularly include relatively 
large numbers of teachers with only a few years of teaching experience. 
Table 32 on the next page, based on data gathered in 22 colleges and 
secondary schools and covering a three-year period, reveals not only 
that large numbers of teachers in the sample had relatively little 
experience but that this number was increasing in the period considered. 











Table 32. TEACHERS WITH LESS THAN 5 YEARS TEACHING- 

EXPERIENCE (22 SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SAMPLE ) 



SCHOOL 


1966 


1967 


1968 


3 YRS. TOTAL 


1. Thobson's Falls 


5 


8 


8 


21 i 


2. Kaaga 


3 


5 


1 


9 


3. Tudor 


4 


4 


8 


16 


4. Eastleigh 


5 


10 


8 


23 


5. Kamusinga 


12 


12 


13 


37 


6. Bishop Otunga 


4 


8 


14 


26 


7. Uasin Gishu 


4 


8 


9 


21 


8. Malava 




3 




3 


9. Dagoretti 


9 


9 


9 


27 


10. Kericho 


10 


10 


9 


29 


11. Siriba College 




1 


1 


2 


12. Limuru 


12 


7 


13 


32 


13. Aquinas 


4 


2 


2 


8 


14. Mukumu Gill's 


4 


4 


7 


15 


15. Maseno 


13 


11 


14 


38 


16. Nyeri 


5 


5 


9 


19 


17. Asumbi T.C. 


5 


5 


5 


15 


18. Khamis 


18 


22 


26 


66 


19. Kangaru 


18 


18 


18 


54 


20. Nyabondo 


1 


3 


3 


7 


21. Kisii T.C. 


1 


2 


4 


7 


22. Alke.iuado 


9 


18 


15 


42 


TOTAL PER YEAR; 


146 


175 


196 


517 
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IriGxp6iri6nc6 iSj of couirsGj el pncG which rnust bG psid foir irspid 
localisation; and in and of itSGlf inGxperiGncG nGGd not causG con- 
cGrn . 

In thG schools and collGgGS of Kanya, howGvar, inexperiencG is 
couplGd with a second phenomenon; rapid turnover of teachers. This 
is also clearly illustrated by the data gathered by Dr. Indire and 
covering the same three year period, 1966—1968. Fortunately, however, 
there appears to be a declining turnover on the staffs of teachers 
colleges. This was not true in the secondary schools during the 
period as is revealed in the following table. 

Table 33. TURNOVER IN KENYAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

AND TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1966 , 1967 , and 1968. 



A . Kenyan Secondary Schools in Sample i 



1966 


1967 


1968 


3 Year Average 


Total Number of Schools 


48 


49 


50 


49 


Total Teaching Staff i 


568 


7 33 


805 


735 


Total Staff Leaving 


154 


185 


206 


181 


Percent Annual Turnover 


237o 


257o 


26% 


25% 


B. Kenyan Teacher. Training Colleges 


in Sample: 


Total Number of Schools 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Total Teaching Staff 


114 


135 


151 


133 


Total Staff Leaving 


39 


41 


32 


37 


> 

Percent Annual Turnover 


347o 


3l7o 


21% 


28% 



Turnover is, fortunately, not generally attrition from the pro- 
fession. This is clearly revealed by the reasons which school 
administrators ascribed to those who had Left the schools and 
colleges and which are presented in tabular form in the next table. 
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Table 34. REASONS TEACHERS LEAVE SCHOOLS 
AS REPORTED BY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND HEADMASTERS, 1966, 

1967, and 1968 (totals) 





Training Colleges 
1966 1967 1968 


Secondary Schools 
1966 1967 1968 


Total Teaching Staff 


114 


134 


151 


668 


733 


805 


Total Staff Leaving 


39 


41 


32 


154 


185 


206 


Reasons : 

Transferred to Other 
Schools in Kenya 


5 


8 


5 


40 


40 


40 


Transferred to Non- 
school Ed. Activities 


4 


8 


2 


— 


-- 


— 


Left to Continue Studies 
in Kenya 


2 


1 


2 


13 


25 


25 


Left to Continue Studies 
Outside Kenya 


1 


0 


2 


9 


11 


4 


Completed Contract 
(or Volunteer Tour) 


8 


6 


6 


37 


33 


47 


Retirement /Death 


1 


0 


1 


5 


6 


7 


Other 


18 


18 


14 


50 


70 


83 


These figures not only indicate 


that 


turnover 


is to 


only a 


minor 



extent attrition but point to a youthful teaching force in which 
further study, presumably leading to advancement, is a major factor 
in turnover. It is, however, teachers in the established secondary 
schools who are going on to further education. Of 75 teachers for 
whom further study was reported as a reason for leaving, 54 teachers 
were from established secondary schools, 7 from new secondary schools, 
8 from Harambee Schools, and 6 from Teachers Colleges. 

The retention of local teachers in the profession is largely a 
function of the salaries, the conditions of service, and the 
opportunities for advancement which exist within the profession. 

The creation of the Teachers Service Commission, which became the 
employer of almost all Kenyan secondary level teachers with effect 
from July, 1967, was intended to ensure that teachers were in fact 
treated justly and well. The new Ndegwa Commission salary scales 
which have gone into effect from July, 1971 appear to ensure that 
teachers are treated equitably in comparison with civil servants. 
Responsibility allowances for headmasters of secondary and technical 
schools are reasonable if not generous, taking into account the 
number of teaching posts in the school, the number of students 
in or beyond the final year of preparation for the School Certificate, 
and special problems of boarding^^hools. Other responsibility posts 
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are also recognized by responsibility allowances. In certain specific 
hardship areas, Frontier Allowances are paid to teachers who are 
not normally residents of those areas. Teachers further enjoy a 
free Government pension scheme. Accomodation for teachers, which 
has been a problem at many schools, and the high cost of living 
in Nairobi and other larger towns, which penalized the Si diplomate 
teacher who lived in che capital or the other towns, particularly 
Mombasa, should now largely disappear or become less in the light 
of the new salary scales and the proposed housing allowance. If 
postings can be regularized, teachers paid on time, and promotion 
channels kept open for the advancement of persons on the basis of 
merit and qualifications, there should be even less inclination for 
teachers to leave the profession than there has been in the recent 
past. As indicated in the data given above, the situation in respect 
to the stability of teaching staffs is less unfortunate for the 
long-term than is generally believed; for while turnover is still 
high, most of this is a result of the extensive use of expatriates 
and the commendable desire of Kenyan teachers to receive more education . 

A further condition for maintaining the morale and effectiveness 
of school and college staffs is, of course, that the schools and 
colleges be well-administered. Kenya is moving gradually toward the 
localization of school administration, and there should not be any 
need for expatriates to be called upon to serve as principals or 
headmasters of schools and colleges other than in the occasional 
Harambee school which is looking for help. Most of the Kenyans who 
are administering schools, furthermore, possess good "paper qualifica- 
tions". Of 56 schools and colleges which Dr. Indire surveyed in 1969, 

46 possessed graduate headmasters, two were enq>loying P 1 teachers 
and one was relying upon a P 2 teacher. The less well qualified head- 
masters were, of course, principals of Harambee schools. In the past, 
the well established secondary schools have been the chief training 
ground for school administrators. As teachers in these schools normally 
held sound academic degrees, it is not surprising that they should be 
sought out to become headmasters and principals. While there is no 
gainsaying the advantages to a headmaster of having taught in a well- 
run school, such experience is again only part of the background 
which the headmaster needs. Increasingly schools and colleges need 
administrators who are competent in a wide range of tasks, including 
tasks which affect the relationship of a school with its surrounding 
community. There is consequently a pressing need for the provision of 
post-degree courses in Kenya for the education of secondary school 
headmasters and teacher training college principals. Thxs is clearly 
an urgent task for the Faculty of Education at the University. 
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PROJECTION 8. ESTIMATED NEW WELL-QUALIFIED (Si AND DEGREE) KENYAN 
SECONDARY LEVEL TEACHERS LESS APPROXIMATELY 10 PERCENT 
TO HARAMBEE SCHOOLS (^) 
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SECTION IV. PRINCIPAL PRIORITIES, PROJECTIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

During the, period immeiiav’.ely prior to and following Independence, 
Kenya has engaged in a process of extremely rapid expansion of educa- 
tion at all levels. Development at the secondary level, with which 
this report has been principally concerned, occurred not only 
through the aided system (maintained and assisted schools) but, where 
development of aided schools has been insufficient to satisfy social 
demand, through the very rapid growth of unaided schools, chiefly 
Harambee or self-help schools. These schools have served many of 
those who completed primary school but could find no place in aided 
secondary schools. Both the aided and the unaided schools make up 
the "system" of secondary education in Kenya, and such visible signs 
as Ministry statistics and the new Development Plan reveal that 
aided and unaided schools are increasingly considered as brothers in 
the educational family. In a sense the Harambee Schools, even now that 
growth in their enrollments appears to be levelling off, provide the 
growing edge of Kenyan education; for it is through assumption of 
responsibility for classes in these schools that the Government has 
been able to pursue at modest capital expense its policies of 
expansion of educational opportunity and dispersal of schools to 
provide greater equality in educational opportunity. We would argue 
that external pro/iding agencies, in viewing Kenyan education, avoid 
making any invidious distinction between "Harambee Schools*' and 
"maintained or assisted schools" in considering the contributions 
they can or should make to Kenya; for even the academically modest 
beginnings which Harambee schools have necessarily demonstrated 
reflect a commitment to self-help which the process of development 
requires as urgently as it requires specified quantities of manpower . 
Moreover, these schools are confronted with the enormously difficult 
task of improving the academic quality of education they provide 
even while they identify profitable "new directions" to pursue. 

Lacking "new directions" and more appropriate curricula, their 
" development" can amount to little more than quantitative growth. 
Failure to provide good education, and increasingly relevant 
education, in the Harambee Schools could represent both a waste 
of financial resources (and loss of local resources is no less 
serious than loss of central Government resources!) and a loss of 
the spirit which is required to generate a better life for all the 
people. At the same time it is incumbent upon the Kenya Ministry 
of Education to help young schools become good schools, probably 
less in the sense of modelling their programs on that of the traditional 
"great schools" of Kenya than in the sense of finding new purposes 
and designing programs to suit these purposes. Such initiatives can 
best come from Kenyans, but there may be many expatriates--if the 
right kinds can be found--who for a few years can contribute the 
strengths which their own differing perspectives and their varied 
professional experiences provide. Until or unless Kenya is willing 
to route a reasonable share of its own most ingenious and well- 
educated teachers into Harambee Schools, however, it is likely to 
prove relatively unproductive to assign expatriate teachers 
(even enthusiastic volunteers) to teach in them. The principles 
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upon which such assignments are made must be publicly understood 
and conscientiously applied . 

As the statistics which have appeared throughout this report 
have made apparant--statistics which are summarized for recent 
years in appendices to the report--the expansion of Kenyan schools 
has occurred only because it has been possible to count upon large 
numbers of non-citizen teachers. Now that most (not all!) types of 
manpower needs in the economy are being met or promise to be met by 
the output of secondary schools and institutions of further educa- 
tion, Kenya must expect to find increasing difficulty in recruiting 
expatriate teachers who are subsidized by external agencies; and 
even with its improved salary scales, the Ministry is likely to 
find it difficult to recruit teachers from those countries in 
which the most rapid strides are being made in the teaching of 
modern mathematics, modern science, or good English (still the 
medium through which most school learning takes place in Kenya.) 

It thus become important that in the half-decade immediately ahead 
every effort be made to ensure that the recruitment of persons by 
Kenya and the identification of persons by providing agencies take 
on an increasingly specific focus and that the deployment of teachers 
be so efficiently handled as to ensure reaping every possible 
benefit from their services. This suggests that our report might 
appropriately conclude not only with a projection of likely total 
needs but with some consideration of the priorities among needs 
and the conditions which are apt to ensure maximum efficiency 
in using overseas staff. This final section attempts to do this. 

Projected Gaps in the Kenyan Teaching Force and Priorities 
in the Provision and Use of Expatriate Teachers 



Although the absolute number of graduate Kenyfin teachers has 
been growing and the percentage of Kenyan teachers in the total 
cadre has mounted rapidly as S 1 teachers from Kenyatta College 
and Kenya Science Teachers College have become available, the per- 
centage of Kenyan graduates in the secondary school teaching force 
has not only grown very slowly but has varied widely from one teaching 
field to another. Thus, while roughly one fourth of the greiduates 
teaching in Kenya were citizens by 1970, only some 15 percent of 
graduates teaching science were citizens. The prospect of further 
rapid expansion of Kenyan secondary education, even if this is 
accomplished in part by an increase in the size of classes and by 
the use of more economic teacher: class ratios as proposed in the 
Development Plan , means that serious continuing shortages of 
graduate science and mathematics teachers must be anticipated 
during the period with which this report is concerned . The base line 
from which projections must be made would include, as of 1970, 
almost 500 non-citizen secondary level teachers on local terms 
(most of whom would be Asian), over 650 British on O.S.A.S. terms, 
over 110 volunteer teachers from Volunteer Service Overseas and 
the Peace Corps, and some 50 teachers on other types of arrangements. 
Although the projections on the following pages indicate that the 
number of expatriate teachers in the schools can be expected to 
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decline between now and 1975, the time required to build up a local 
supply of science graduate teachers (especially when the competing 
demands of industry and government are taken into consideration) 
indicates that Kenya will continue to request overseas science and 
mathematics teachers in sizable numbers. Furthermore, the likelihood 
that a considerable portion of the secondary school time table will 
necessarily be devoted to English language instruction suggests there 
will be further requests for teachers of English, especially teachers 
for whom this is a mother tongue. 

In summary, we anticipate there will be a sizable call to 1974 
for teachers in order (1), to permit further expansion of the school 
system, (2) to compensate for imbalances which still promise to 
exist between the producticn of degree and non-degree teachers, 
and (3) to right even more critical imbalances in the production of 
teachers as between teaching fields. Making up shortages or filling 
gaps remains necessary in the immediate future} but our own Judgement 
is that the more important contribution of providing agencies 
in terms of long-term development will be made by providing 
opportunities for advanced, specialized study for those who will be 
involved in the training of secondary level teachers and lecturers 
and by providing experts who can work alongside new teacher 
educators or who can serve in their stead while they are securing 
further education in Kenya or abroad. In respect to external 
assistance however, we also believe that this study has documented 
the following points: 

1. During the next four years there will be further need for 
eraduate teachers qualified to handle examination classes and 
upper secondary school classes (Classes IV, V and VI) in the 
following fields: science (especially the physical sciences), 
mathematics, technical subjects, English, and (probably) 

French. Such teachers will preferably possess professional 
training. Where inexperienced teachers or those without 
professional training may be employed, it will be Imp ortant 
that the y be deployed in s uch a wav that they can call upon 
the assistance of experienced and professionally trained 
colleagues. 

2. It is highly desirable that as the total number of ex- 
patriates who are required declines, those who are employed be 
offered insofar as possible contracts which will permit a longer- 
period of service at a given school. (We believe the conditions 
in Kenya are sufficiently attractive professionally to make a 
normal contract of at least three years possible.) It appears 

to us that the present two-year contracts mitigate against the 
effective use of such teachers as are provided or recruited. 
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3. It is important that where teachers qualified to handle such 
modifications in the curriculum as "modern" mathematics or 
"modern" science are found, adequate provision be arranged for 
Kenyan teachers to learn newer approaches and that, wherever 
possible, provision be made for the experienced teacher to 
work alongside the new teacher who may feel ill-at-ease in the 
revised methods of teaching the subject# 

4. Although Kenya, as most African countries, must generate 
employment for most of its population in rural areas, the 
growing manuf 2 .cturing and service sectors of the Kenyan 

economy (and certain processing industries necessary to capitalize 
on Kenya's agricultural potential) will require persons with 
technical or industrial skills. This not only underscores the 
need for technical education but suggests unfortunately that 
there will likely continue to be attrition of Kenyan technical 
teacher educators from the profession. Nonetheless we feel it 
is urgent that the inefficiency this attrition represents not 
discourage overseas agencies from providing technical teacher 
educators during the decade ahead. To the extent that the pro- 
vision of such educators can be accompanied by counterpart 
arrangements or by arrangements which will permit Kenyans to 
participate in and study modern technical processes overseas 
as well as in Kenya, the contribution of such technical teacher 
educators will be enhanced. 

5. The preparation of Kenyans to provide leadership and assume 
administrative positions in education remains a top priority for 
the Kenya Government and the University. We would nonetheless 
suggest that there may be a need for inputs from other nations 
not in terms of school principals or headmasters but in terms 

of those who have had some familiarity with school finance, 
with developing community programs which involve clients other 
than school youth, with preparing new instructional materials, 
with evaluating school programs through such techniques as 
follow-up studies of school products, or possibly in certain 
specialized posts in the Inspectorate, If the last were to be 
provided, however, it would be important that the persons 
made available be less concerned with the "policeman" functions 
of school inspection than with the "leadership" or "involvement" 
dimensions which characterize all good supervision. 



It is within this framework that we indicate our projections as 
to the probable shortfall of Kenyan teachers on the following pages. 
The number of expatriates who are "needed," obviously, will be in 
part dependent upon the graduate/ncn- graduate ratio whicn Kenya 
decides will be imperative during the remainder of the period of 
rapid secondary school expansion. Estimates which we have received 
range from 1 graduate teacher to 2 non-graduates at one extreme 
to 2 graduate teachers to 1 non-graduate at the other. The actual 
ratio justifiable will depend not only upon the number of schools 
whose programs are "completed" to the "0- level" or "A-level" 
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Notes to Projection 9. 



Full-time teaching equivalents are used throughout. Estimates of 
needs, limited here to aided (maintained and assisted) secondary 
schools and to Teachers Colleges are based upon previous projections 
in the study as indicated below. 



Column 1. 


Projected staff needs for lower secondary schools are based 
on enrolments in Projection 1. Estimates are rounded to 
the nearest ten. 


Column 2. 


Projected staff needs for upper secondary schools are based 
on the projected number of upper secondary classes as 
presented in Projection 2. A teacher :class ratio of 1.5:1 
is used. Figures are rounded to the nearest ten. 


Column 3. 


Projected staff needs for Primary Teachers Colleges are 
based on estimated enrolments presented in Projection 3. 

A tutor :student ratio of 1:16 is used, a ratio which is 
more generous than that used in some studies in this series 
but which allows for in-service work in the consolidated 
colleges. Figures rounded to the nearest five. 


Column 4. 


Projected needs for principals and headmasters allow for a 
somewhat arbitrary increase in the number of aided schools 
of 10 per year and a process of consolidation of teachers 
colleges to the 20 we considered reasonable in this report. 


Column 5. 


Summation of staff needs in Columns 1-4. 


Column 6. 


Persons holding deg-ees or Si qualifications are included. 

We would hope that over time all degree holders who are 
teaching would be expected to possess teaching qualifications. 


Column 7. 


A.n attrition rate of 6 percent from the previous years stock 
of well-qualified Kenyan feachers is allowed for. This rate 
of attrition is greater than that allowed for in the Devel- 
opment Plan but would make some allowance for teachers re- 
turning to school for higher qualifications. 


Column 8. 


SI teachers from Egerton, Kenyatta College, and K.S.T.C.; 
degree holders likely to enter teaching from the .’.niversity 
of Nairobi; others receiving degrees or qualifications from 
East Africa or overseas. We have allowed for 10 percent of 
SI or degree holders to enter Harambee schools. 


Column 9. 


Calculated on the basis of estimates in Columns 6,7, and 8. 


Column 10. 


Gradual upgrading of local staff is allowed for by estimating 
a decrease in 10 percent of the underqualified teachers per 
annum. 
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Continued 
Column 11. 
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Notes to projection 9. 



Expatriate requirements are assumed to be the gap between 
the projected need and the numbers of Kenyans (well-qual- 
ified and undc'r-qualif ied) estimated in Columns 9 and 10. 
Expatriates will be particularly needed for upper second- 
ary schools, notably in the sciences. The continuing need 
for science graduates from abroad is indicated by the fact 
that in 1971 there were only eight science students and no 
math students in the 159 students enroled in the three-year 
undergraduate degree program with education and only 15 
science students and four mathematics teachers enroled in 
the P.G.C.E. program at the University of Nigeria. Actual 
demand for expatriates is apt to be larger than these 
figures indicate as many Kenyan teachers are produced well 
along in the I’econdary school year. 
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examination, but also upon the academic quality and ingenuity 
Qf persons it is possible to attract into teacher education. 

The fact that the academic quality and potential of entrants 
into secondary teacher education programs is moving rapidly upward 
is one of the most encouraging of all omens with respect to the 
future of Kenyan education. 

Rev-ommendations of Primary Concern to 
Kenyan Authorities 

Altliough the basic projections made earlier in this section 
indicated that there will be a declining but continuing need for 
expatriate support in some critical areas and that there will be 
certain types of related help which overseas agencies could continue 
to provide, it is clear that the quality of teaching in Kenyan 
secondary level schools in the future will be largely dependent 
upon the quality and the preparation of Kenyan teachers. The 
responsibility this entails has been accepted in principle by Kenya, 
and*^ the Teachers Service Commission and the Kenya Government are 
committed to localisation. The creation of a number of programs for 
the preparation of secondary level teachers, usually phased so as 
to produce teachers by the time specialized facilities have become 
available in secondary schools, has been a major step toward 
localisation of teaching in even those teaching fields in which 
critical shortages often develop. As a second step, moreover, Kenya 
has, in what represents a major breakthrough in salaries policy, 
provided special recognition for those engaged in the preparation 
of teachers. (See Appendix K ) and pp. 87“88 above. Nonetheless, 
wc feel constrained to point to certain problems which are not yet 
adequately resolved and to indicate the directions in which we 
think solutions to these problems are to be found. It is in this 
perspective that the following reconmendations are made. 

1. It is not clear that the teaching force is yet being distributed 
with maximum equity and efficiency throughout the aided system. In 
part tills appears to result from inadequate information or inadequate 
communication between individual schools and the Teachers Service 
Commission. Consequently, we recommend that a far more detailed 
survey of teacher needs in the schools, preferable subject by subject 
and school by scho ol, be made to provide the data upon w hich to plan 
teacher production or upon which to make teacher assigmnent s . Further- 
more, in the posting of teachers, procedures need to be es^aM ished 
which will ensure that the following prevail; (1) that t eachers are, 
posted to schools after consultation with school head s as to what 
their exact nee ds are; (2) that equ icy throughout the Ken yan school 
system in term s of the graduate/non- graduate mix be established; and 
(3) that improved procedures be worked o ut and impl emented to ensure 
that teachers who are newly posted to schools recei ve their salaries 
promptly . Creating and using adequate machinery in the deployment 
of teachers is inevitably a d_i^ficul_t task but is nonetheless a 
crucial task if the morals of teachers is not to suffer or if good 
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people are not to be lost to the profession. This will likely 
require an increase in the establishment of the Teachers Sorviee 
Commission. 

2, It is also important that tlie entire quest ion of the staff itiK of 
Harambee Schools be faced in terms of principles of equity, considera- 
tions of finance, and wliat is knovm about the iniport.inco of continuit y 
and sound administration in developing good school programs . Although 
wc recognize the value of the services of volunteer teachers who 

arc posted to Harambee schools and that the challenge which t!iey find 
in serving in such school? is stimulating to them and one to uliich 
they often respond well, wo are concerned that an insufficient 
number of S I teachers and graduate teachers who might provide con- 
tinuity and leadership in such schools arc not finding their way 
into tJiem. Tlicrc is for example^ at least presumptive evidence 
from some other African countries that the contribution of volunteer 
tcacliers is greatly enhanced if they arc assigned to the .same school 
as at least one experienced contract teacher. In any event, the whole 
question of the qualified teacher wlio goes to tlic Harambee School 
needs reconsideration; and the desirability to tine Government of 
increasing its allotment of S 1 or graduate teachers to such schools 
seems urgent. It is also doubly urgent that in-service courses be 
provided regylarly for Harambee School administrators and others 
concerned with Harambee School management. Many things can frustrate 
good teaching; it would be unnecessarily wasteful to overlook those 
which can be avoided through good administration. Final^ly, however, 
we must urge that the time ha.s now -rrived to reconsidc^r the whole 
role of the Harambee Schools in the Kenyan Educational .System. It 
is not clear that these schools should merely imitate fr serve us 
as feeders for the aided schools; and any significant change in 
their purposes or programs will imply changes in staffing which it 
is important to foresee as soon as possible. 

3. It is important that a post-graduate degree program be established 
for teachers who plan to enter educational administration. Although 

wc do not believe that all training for administrators should occur 
prior to their assuming a post in educational adminlstraticn, we do 
believe that any national system of professional education should 
provide for both pre-service and in-service training for educational 
administrators. This becomes especially crucial if more diversified 
schools ate to be operated effectively. In this training we would, 
furthermore, stress the importance of administrators in Kenya under- 
standing the problems and principles of pre-vocational and vocational 
education. In particular, we have spoken of using the facilities of 
Egerton College to develop a broader understanding of the potential 
role of the secondary school in its surrounding (often rural) 
community on the part of the administrator. Other facilities mi ght 
be similarly used. 
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4. Good education is always based upon good conmunicatlon. In periods 
of rapid educational expansion, when ministries tend to be overtaxed 
with the problems of keeping the machinery going, the problems of 
communication may be easily overlooked. Although we would hesitate 
to suggest any particular mechanism, we are convinced that Kenya still 
lacks adequate machinery for consultation between th e Ministry and 
the schools—the principals, the teachers, the me n in the field. 
Resolution of this problem should be high on the age nda of action for 
the Ministry. We heartily concur in the recommendation of the Ndegwe 
Comnisslon to expand the Inspectorate, but we doubt if this wiH in 
and of itself solve the problem to which we here refer. 

5. We fully endorse the principle that a share of the staffing of 
lower secondary school classes can and should be by non-degree teacheis , 
and the establishment of S 1 programs %dilch prepare teachers competent 
to teach in more than one teaching field is to be highly commended. 

The availability of many candidates holding good 0»lcvel Qualiflca» 
tlons makes a three-year S 1 course from this leve l particularly 
attractive; but we canno t rec ommend a one-year course from A-level 
Qualifications as providing suitable professio nal preparation. 
Furthermore, the present serious Imbalance between t he production 
of teachers at the non-degree level and teachers holding degrees 
strongly coflinends the introduction of B.A . and B.Sc. (Education option} 
degrees with flexible degree structures which might permit the S 1 
holder to secure later a hifdie r qualification. I f such a program is 
introduced, probably open to some S 1 holders immediately upon securing 
their qualification and to others after they have demonstrated 
exceptional quality in the field, it would be urgent that those who 
acquired the degree not be penalized in terms of salary vis-a-vis 
other degree holders. The effective use of human resources requires 
multiple routes to ensure that persons who have moved out of the 
mainstream which leads to higher qualifications not be perpetually 
excluded from re-entering that stream. 

6. The genuinely important components in good teachers are. sound 
general education, a high degree of professional understanding, and 
a sense of comaitment . From this simple principle, however, several 
important generalizations flow. First, it is important that the 
professional component in all teacher education programs be given 
sufficient place in these programs. This has not always been the case 
in programs either at the University or in the Teachers Col leges in 
Kenya. Accepting students already possessing some or all lower 
secondary education should permit greatly increasing the importance 
of the professional component in Teachers College programs. 

(In particular, we would urge that increased attention be given to 
developing programs for early primary teachers--programs with a 
strong professional component including considerable practical 
experience.) Similarly, we believe that great importance should be 
attached to providing a sufficient professional component in all 
university and other post-secondary programs designed to provide 
teachers. Second, it is less important that teachers for the upper 
secondary schools be honours graduntes than that they possess good 
professional preparation. Third, it must be recognized that at many 
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Icvels Llicr< is ni iul t or --pri i ;i 1 i m rl prop/u .’ i i -n . As i;c h/ive indicntcd 
.ibMvr , ci^ncrnt iMl. i on on Lf.icbo r » dvic.it i ■'’u for the cariv prlmarv 
gr.TcIt ri is cruci.il .iiid hero, if .itVvO;licr<j , tiic quality of the profession* 
al componrnt in tc.Khcr cdur.it: -o cr.n tiii:c 'i- bre.ik .1 {rograrn. Pre- 
p.ii inu tutors to mirv out this tu;uti'>n is one of the tasks of highest 
priori tv in Krny. 1 . With Kcny.i att.ictiing imp >rt,inco to upper secondary 
cduc.ition .as the route into universities, hm^cver, there may be a 
s.imcwh.it similar need to devote .ittention to the special problems of 
tr.iching at this level, iicither prcpar.it i or for upper secondary nor 
for iinivcrsitv teaching h.is ccner-illv rreci-ed tlic attention it 
<!cscin.Ts f r<T. cfimators. 

7, Finally, vr arc not convin* c«i lh.it ail tJic problems in preparing 
and retaining voc at i<'n.i 1 teachers h; he-n afiequately sorted out and 
rc.a 1 i s t i c a 1 1 y f.acod. Although Kenya nov; provides generous salary 
scales for teachers, .and espcci-allv f technical teachers, it is 
imist important that principles of c.^iity he .applied vithin fields. 

For example, we arc concerned that igvicnltinal teachers-*lf they 

arc to do their job adequately uRt '■ren devote extra h.urs and 

vacation periods tovroik -.-ith e iin ; t ; ( s ; ung f.armcrs. Such 
work must be adequ.ately re c opr, i .-ec . It h I rortant that the 

sixe of teacher preparati on rrog;.i’-s arc toe length of teacher 
education programs be frequently re-eval u 1 1 cd . ^'e have, inter alia, 
suggested th.at the size ot the presmt pr"'gram for the preparation 
of industrial arts teachers may be rnrea ’ : s t i ca 1 ly small. We have 
also expressed concern that the length pi ograrns in technical 

education may be banger than necessary. Although the experience of 
other ct^intries may be relcvflrit in reaching solutions to such problems 
of teacher education, it is the requirements in Kenya which must be 
the ulti'^atc determinants . 



To point to problems viiich develcp In a pr’O'ving educational 
system is ;v relatively easy task. Kenya h 1 ^ in the past decade 
exp.anded its educational system at a fantacpjc rate. It is underway 
on the difficult process of localizing its secondary teaching force 
in most academic and some nonacademic fields. It appears to have 
achieved what it has achie*ved without my tragic sacrifice in 
quality in its added schools. It has carefully examined the conditions 
of service of teachers and established salary scales which promise 
to reward professional teachers handsomely. These have been large 
tasks and large achievements. If there remain unsolved problems of 
communications , of allocating hun.an resources between schools, and of 
developing human resources in optimum combinations, this is not 
surprising. Remaining problems are, we believe, important problems; 
but they are also problems ichich experience already gained should 
make it easier to solve than those which have been faced and solved 
in the immediate past. 
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APPENDIX A: KENYA EDUCATION SYSTEM (1970 






-no- 





Format adapted from Sasnett and Sepmeyer, Educational Systems of Africa . 

Programs or institutions providing teacher training cross-hatched. 

See notes on following page. Horizontal distances do not denote size of programs. 
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APPENDIX A (NOTES) 



a. Masters Degrees. (Offered by the University in several fields, 
proposed in Education. Ph.D. offered in some academic fields. 

b. Post Graduate Diploma in Education. 

c. Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. (Each msy be 
offered with Education.) 

d. Bachelor of Education (Proposed). 

e. S.I Teachers Certificate. 

f. P.I Teachers Certificate. 

g. S.I Teachers Certificate. 

h. Kenya Polytechnic offers programs on a full time, day release, 
sandwich and evening course basis, with entry points varying 
from C.P.E., Form II, E.A.C.E., to Form VI levels. Local J2 
and G2 technical certificates. City and Guilds Craft, 
Technicians and full Technological Certificates, and qualific- 
ations of other international professional bodies such as the 
Royal Society of Arts, A.C.C.A., C.I.S., C.C.S., are awarded. 
Plans to award technical certificates under the auspices of 
the East African Examinations Council are under consideration. 

i. Diploma in Agriculture (with S.I Teachers Certificate). 

j. P.2 Teachers Certificate. 

k. P.3 Teachers Certificate. 

l. Higher School Certificate or G.C.E. Advanced Level. 

m. General Certificate of Education Ordinary Level of the East 
African Examinations Council. 

n. Kenya Junior Secondary Examination. 

o. Certificate of Primary Education. 
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APPENDIX B: GROWTH OF PRE-UNIVERSITY EDUCATION DURING THE I960s (General) 
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APPENDIX E: SECONDARY SCHOOL EXAMINATION RESULTS 



Kenya Junior 


Secondary Exami nac 


ion, 1 966- 1 968 










1966 




1967 




1968 




Ma i n la i ned 


Cand ! dates 


7 Pass 


Candidates ^ 


/j Pass 


Candi dates 


% Pass 


School s 


1 ,941 


38.9 


3.778 


*^ 4 . 5 ) 






Unai ded 








) 


*19,650 


24.6 


Schools 
Pr i va te 


5,174 


25.6 


10,433 


41 . 6 ) 






Cand i dates 
Al 1 Candi - 


2,199 


25.1 


4,657 


24.8 


// 1 0,562 


1 1 .4 


dates 


9.314 


28.3 


18,868 


34.5 


30,212 


20.0 



& Source: Statistical Sunmary, 1970 

Note: In 1968 analysis was done for Schools and Private candidates only. 

School candidates 
^ Private candidates 



2 . School Certificate and Genera) Certificate of Educatio n Exami nation 
Resul ts , 1961- 1968 



Al 1 candi dates 
CSC passes (7) 
GCE passes f?') 


I96I 

4,335 

54.1 

12.3 


1^62 

4,710 

54.0 

12.5 


5,534 

54.8 

9.4 


1964 

6,182 

56.8 

7.1 


7.353 

62.0 

21.1 


1966 
8,036 
61 .7 
20.8 


12 ^ 

12,222 

55.2 

20.3 


1968 

17,247 

49.1 

32.4 


School 

candi dates 


3,847 


4,042 


4,441 


4,937 


5,878 


6,455 


9,466 


i2,964 


CSC passes (%) 


57.2 


59.6 


61 .8 


66 .6 


71.9 


72.3 


67.4 


59.0 


GCE passes (%) 


12.8 


13.6 


10.3 


7.9 


18.4 


17.3 


17.8 


28.3 


Private candidates 


488 


668 


1 ,093 


1 ,245 


1 ,475 


1 ,581 


2,776 


4,283 


CSC passes (%) 


29.3 


20.7 


26.4 


17.9 


22.4 


18.5 


16.6 


19.1 


GCE passes (%) 


8.4 


5.2 


6.0 


4.4 


32.0 


34.7 


26.4 


44.9 



3 . Cambridge Higher School Certificate Examination Results. 196 l- 1968 ^A> 



Candi dates 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 




1968 


182 


349 


441 


445 


584 


756 


946 


1,197 


HSC passes 


124 


161 


241 


241 


272 


348 


398 


714 


HSC passes (%) 

At least one 
principal pass 


68.1 


46 . 1 


54.6 


54.2 


46.6 


46.0 


42.1 


57.2 


number HSC 


- 


129 


147 


155 


224 


266 


362 


286 



* Source; Kenya Statistical Abstracts, 1 967, 1970 

Performance of private candidates over most years is not available. 

In 1965, three out of 70 > and in 1966 one out of 48 , private candidates 
obtained HSC. 
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APPENDIX E. Continued 

h . Results on all Examinations, 1969. School Certificate and 
Certificate of Education Examination. 1969 (All Schools ) 



Candidates 16,937 

School Certificate Passes 9,260 

Percentage School Certificate 54.56% 

Certificate of Education 5,153 

Percentage Cert, of Educ. 30.4 % 

Percentage failure 15.0% 

Higher School Certificate Examination, 1969 

Cand I dates 1 ,494 

H.S.C. Passes 894 

H.S.C. Pass, at least one 

principal subject 59.83% 

Kenya Junior Certificate of Education Examinations, 1969 . 

Candidates 38,210 

Number Passed 3,225 

Percentage Passed 28.3 % 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL LEAVERS — (APPROX I MATES ) 
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APPENDIX G: SUBJECT/PERIOD ALLOCATION IN LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOLS * 



The following curriculum allocation in lower secondary schools, as 
employed in tlie Bergman/Williams study of teacher requirements in 
science subjects, was based upon an interview in the Ministry. Our 
own estimate would allow for more rapid introduction of practical 
arts subjects. 



Peri c^s/ 



Subject Week 

Engl 1 sh 8 

Swah i 1 i 3 

History 3 

Religious Education 2 

Music 1 

Physical Education 3 

Geography 3 

Mathematics 7 

Science 9 

Agriculture, Commerce 
I.A., Domestic Science _6 

h5 



Percentage of Teacher Cadre 

Required Per Subject 

17.8 
6.7 
6.7 
k.h 
2 .2 
6.7 
6.7 
15.6 
20.0 



13.3 

100.0 



Note: The period allocation given here is taken from a meeting on 

Industrial Arts in the Ministry of Education on November 7. 
The periods allocated for Agriculture, Commerce, Industrial 
Arts and Domestic Science were proposed to be equalled shared 
by 2 of these subjects in Forms I and II and allotted to 1 of 
them in Forms Ml and IV. Our calculations assume the 
introduction of at least 2 of these subjects in all schools - 
a situation that, although ideal, will not be encountered in 
the decade under consideration. The figure given for teacher 
requirements in these subjects is thus a maximum figure. 



* Source: Bergman, 01 ov, and David Williams: Estimate of Secondary 

Teacher Requirements in Kenya with Special Reference to Science 
Teache rs . Nairobi, Kenya Science Teachers College, 1968 (mimeo.). 
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APPENDIX H . CURRICULUM IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS (L968) 





Periods 


per week (40 minute periods) 


1st yr. 

SUBJECT (Jl) 


2nd yr . 
(J2) 


3rd yr. 
Craft 


3rd yr. 
(Gl) 


4th yr. 
(G2) 


Mathematics 


6 


6 


4 


6 


6 


Sc ience 


6 


6 


3 


6 


6 


English 


8 


8 


4 


7 


7 


Swahi li 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


General Studies or Geog. 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


Technical Art 


3 


3 


- 


- 


- 


Physical Education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Building w/Shop Practice 
or Metalwork 


6 


6 








Woodwork 


4 


4 


- 


- 


- 


Technical Drawing 


5 


5 


- 


- 


- 


Machine Shop Practice 


- 


- 


- 


7 


7 


Technology 


- 


- 


- 


2 


2 


Elec, or Building Practice 


- 


- 


- 


5 


5 


Engineering Drawing 


- 


- 


- 


5 


5 


Craft Practice 




- 


22 


- 


- 


Craft Theory 




- 


3 


- 


- 


Craft Drawing 


“ 


- 


3 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


45 


45 


45 . 


45 


45 


The "Craft" stream is split 


and the 


following craft 


: courses 


are 


given: Mechanical Engineering, 


Electrical Craft Practice, Motor 


Vehicle 


Engineering and Plant Mechanics 


. (This 


time table does 


not include the 


second year of the Craft option 


which is now a 


regular 


part of 


the pro- 



O 

ERIC 



In the Junior Technicians Course (Gl & G2) two fields of workshop 
practice are followed, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering or Mechan- 
ical Engineering and Building, depending on the school facilities. Thus, 
the student has two major avenues of employment as a technician. The 
courses are based on C & G Jl, J2, Gl , G2 but syllabus content has been 
extended to provide a greater depth of background and revised so as to 
better meet Kenya's needs. ■ . o 
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APPENDIX I: PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF BUSINESS 

EDUCATION CURRICULA IN THE GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. * 



Forms I S- I I Forms I I I and I V 

A I I St reams Stream I Stream 2 Stream 3 



Eng I i sh 8 

Ki shwah i I i ) 

or ) k 

French ) 

History 3 

Georgraphy 3 

Religious Knowledge 2 

Phsy i cal Sc i ence 6 

Biology 3 

Mathematics 7 

Art ) 

on ) 3 

Domes tic Sci ence ) 

Music 1 

Physical Education 2 

Commerce 2 



Typewriting with Office 
Pract i ce 

44 



9 

4 

3 

3 

6 

4 
7 

5 

1 

3 



9 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 
7 

4 

3 

5 



9 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 
7 

5 



5 

Vi 



I n Forms I and II, all students wou Id have a similar pattern with two 
periods of Commerce for general business knowledge. In Forms III and 
IV, Stream 1 and Stream 2 would carry this subject on for examination 
credit. Also in Forms IN and IV, Stream 2 and Stream 3 would take 
Typing and Office Practice for examination credit. 



Stream 1 would be the Science group, but would have practical 
subjects in either Art or Domestic Science with Commerce. 



Stream 2 would be an Arts group with Commerce and Typewriting 
with Office Practice. 

Stream 3 would be an Arts group with Domestic Science or Art, and 
Typewriting with Office Practice. 



O 

ERIC 



* Source: Ministry of Educat-jdh,, Inspectorate Section 
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APPENDIX J. CURRICULA IN VILLAGE POLYTECHNICS 

Although the curricula in village polytechnics do vary considerably 
from one another, certain general patterns have developed. The follow 
inq sutrenary analysis, quoted from pages 9-10 of John Anderson, The 
Village Polytechnic Movemen t, indicates the general nature of the pro- 
grams being offered. 

Whilst no final pattern has yet emerged, the 
polytechnics have, in general, begun to move toward a basic 
curricul urn out 1 ine: 

1. Skill T ra i n i nq e.g. masonry, tinsmithing, dressmaking 

a) practical work, 

b) theory (including necessary support subjects, 
e.g. elementary technical drawing). 

In certain instances, some basic skills ;such as 
carpentry, are being supplemented by knowledge of 
say, masonry or tinsmithing, in order to give greater 
f 1 ex i b i 1 i ty . 

2 . Aqr i cu I ture 

a) practical skills in growing crops - subs i s tence/cash; 

b) knowledge of the local area and its potential; 

c) a knowledge of agricultural marketing. 

3 . General Education 




a) basic skills -Maths, English; : 

b) basic citizenship training - Civics, simple 
Economics related to rural development. 

4. Business Knowledge ( i nd i v i dual /co-operat i ve) 

a) simple bookkeeping, shop management, etc.; 

b) committee procedure; 

c) typing. 

5. Recreat i on 

F) sports , singing, dancing; 
b) debating, drama, reading. 

6. Spiritual Development/Character building 

In most polytechnics some attempt is made to attempt 
this usually in a Christian context. 

These headings are by no means exclusive nor are they 
fully representative but in general they summarize the 
curricular frame in which polytechnic thinking is developing. 




PUBLIC SERVICE AND TEACHING SERVICE SALARY SCALES (NDEGWA SCALES) 
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APPENDIX L: TEACHERS IN KENYAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1969, BY CITIZENSHIP, 

(Ministry of Educati'^n, Provisional Educational 
Stati sti cs .) 



I 



Aided Secondary Schools (Maintained and Assisted). 
Professionally Qualified 



Graduate 

S.l 

Other* 

Total 



Kenyan Ci tl zens 


Non-Ci ti zens 


226 


1 189 


633 


184 


43 


412 


902 


T 7 S 5 


ed 


60 


390 


72 


26 


25 


5 


8 


16 


165 


437 


teachers includes 


chiefly P.l teache 



2 . 



Graduate 

HSC 

CSC 

Other* 

Total 



although a few technical teachers are included as well. 

Except for the technical teachers, those in this category should 
be regularly considered underqualified for secondary school 
teach i ng . 

Unaided Secondary Schools (Chiefly but not Exclusively Harambee 
Schools) . 



Professionally Qualified 

Graduate 

S.l 

Other 

Total 

Not Professionally Qualified 

Graduate 

HSC 

CSC 

Other 

Total 



31 


271 


77 


49 


328 




436 


375 


46** 


345*»v 


354 


140 


431 


59 




_&o 


890 


590 



VnV As unaided classes in Harambee Schools possess few graduate 

teachers other than volunteers, most graduates in unaided schools 
would appear to be in private or religious institutions. 

3. All Secondary Schools 



Professionally Qualified 



Graduate 257 

S.l 712 

Other W+ 

Total 1411 



(l84)^Wf 1460 (1348 )*»v 

(437) 233 (181) 

(449 ) 167 (143) 

Two) I860 (472) 



Not Professionally Qualified 

Graduates 426 (396) 735 (625) 

HSC 106 (96) 166 (162) 

CSC 456 (425) 64 (69) 

Other 67 (65) 66 (61) 

Total 1055 (985) 941 (917) 



'Me Corresponding figures for 1968 appear in parentheses. 

Total number of teachers in all Kenyan Secondary Schools in 1969 
was reported as 5267* 




APPENDIX M: EDUCATION IN CENTRAL GOVE RfiMEN T ACCOUNTS {K^'OOO)-- 



E s ( . 

) SSh / 65 1 965 / ^6 1 966 / 6 7 I jb7/68 I 968/69 I 9^9/ 70 



A. Recurrent 



Expend i tures 



Total Recurrent 


N.A. 


N .A . 


68.529 


74.41 1 


76.513 


80.1 92 


Educ. Recurrent 


N .A. 


N .A . 


7,161 


7.870 


8,864 


10.141 


Educ. Percentage 


N .A. 


N .A. 


10.4 


10.6 


1 1 .6 


12.5 


B. Development 
Expend i tures 


Total Development 


N.A. 


N.A. 


16,355 


19,575 


23,689 


28,471 


Educ. Development 


N .A. 


N.A. 


763 


1 .974 


2,867 


2,176 


Educ. Percentage 


N .A. 


N .A. 


.05 


10. 1 


12. 1 


7.6 


C. Total 

Expend! tures 


Total 


70,537 


77,519 


84,884 


93,986 


1 00,202 


108.663 


Educat i on 


6,810 


6,894 


7,924 


9,844 


11,731 


12,317 


Education Percent. 


9.7 


8.9 


9.3 


10.4 


10.5 


1 1.3 



* Source: Statistical Abstract . 1970. Contributions to local 

authorities for specified services have been allocated to the 
appropriate functional heads, e.g., education. 
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